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THE CHIP BASKET 


Rey. E. L. Noble took up his work in 
Dover June 7. His address is 61 Belknap 
Street. 

Rev. B. F. McIntire was Memorial 
Day speaker at Benton for the third year. 

Rey. Charles Legal of Georgetown, 
Mass., will be the preacher at Kensington 
during June. 

Colonel Danforth and Rey. A. A. Blair 
visited the Masonic Home at Manchester 
May 24, Mr. Blair conducting a service 
of worship. 

The Nashua church school has voted to 
send two delegates to Ferry Beach, and 
the Y. P. C. U. to send one. 

Rev. Wil. E. Roberts received a unique 
gift at Easter—a highly polished brass 
cross mounted on a radiator cap for his car, 
the gift of one who had been member of a 
class of boys taught by Mr. Roberts years 
ago in the Church of Our Father, Boston. 
Mr. Roberts was Memoriai Day speaker 
at West Chesterfield. 

The mail has just brought the sad news 
of the death of Mrs. Robbins of Law- 
rence, Mass. Dr. Robbins has served as 
summer minister at Atkinson for so 
many years that he and Mrs. Robbins are 
identified with our New Hampshire group, 
and the sorrow comes home to us. Mrs. 
Robbins exemplified that which is finest 
in a minister’s wife. 

Fully sixty mothers and guests were 
present at the celebration of ‘‘mothers’ 
night” at the Universalist church vestry, 
Claremont, sponsored by the Gad-a-Lots. 
As a feature of the entertainment seven- 
teen members of the club presented the 
“Tea-time Minstrels,’ a program loaded 
with minstrel fun, and which was highly 
appreciated. The lunch consisted of 
golden-glow salad, hot rolls, ice cream, 
cup-cakes and coffee. Mrs. Mary Jones, a 
guest of honor, president of the Samaritan 
Society, paid tribute to the place which 
the Gad-a-Lots are filling in the life of the 
church. Mrs. Edna Whippen presented 
the club president, Mrs. Emely Wood- 
ward, with a token of the esteem of the 
club, and Miss Gladys Moody, a member 
soon to leave town, received a parting gift. 
The committee in charge was Mrs. Edna 
Whippen, Mrs. Sophie Webster, Mrs. 
Emely Woodward, and Mrs. Lee Owen. 

Reading of the Charlestown celebration 
calls to mind the fact that the Charlestown 
meeting-house is the first of its kind that 
I remember being in; and then not the 
auditorium, but the downstairs rooms. 
I have a mental picture of a cousin pre- 
paring a huge pile of sandwiches. It was a 
new word to me, and my memory is as- 
suciated with the word rather than what it 
represented. Then at the meeting-house 
the biggest crowd of children I had ever 
seen. Next a steamer trip to Hingham, 
my first experience with a steamboat. A 
grove and swings, etc. On the home trip 
there was a drizzling rain, and as the “end 
of a perfect day” our steamer ran aground. 


Sitting in my mother’s lap, wrapped in a 
shawl, I watched the steamer Nantasket 
pull us off the shoal. 

Charlestown at that time had a town- 
crier named Harding. He would stand 
at the corner below our window and in 
stentorian tones cry, ‘‘Auction on the 24th 
day,” or whatever—I remember that one 
im particular. Mr. Harding must have 
been of the elect, for he was on that picnic, 
was knocked down and quite badly hurt by 
one of the swings. As memory, and with- 
out taking the trouble to check up, I would 
say that Rev. A. G. Lowrey, a Scotchman, 
was minister 6f the Charlestown church at 
the time. He was’a frequent caller at 
the house. 

A.M.B. 


* * 


AS THE TOWN REGARDS A FAITH- 
FUL PASTOR 


This 1s serious. . . . Again it is our re- 
luctant duty to bid farewell to a valuable 
civic leader, who has been called from a 
local field to a larger realm of service—but 
not to one where he will be any more ap- 
preciated. We refer—as you must have 
known already—to the Rey. Edwin L. 
Noble, for five years pastor of the First 
Universalist Church here, who has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of a large church in 
Dover, N. H. 

The public has been well advised of 
many of Mr. Noble’s activities. First of 
all, his church service has been thorough. 
His sermons have proved interesting. He 
has been fearless in his utterances. He 
has never been afraid to face, recognize, 
and expound truth, even when truth 
clashed with conventional conceptions of 
issues. He had his convictions and he 
clung to them, as long as their bases were 
sound. 

Everyone knew that Mr. Noble was in- 
terested in such public enterprises as the 
Red Cross, youth movements, and educa- 
tional ventures. Everyone knows that he 
has taken a keen interest in municipal af- 
fairs, that he has given valuable service on 
committees, that he was not afraid to ex- 
press himself in town meeting, even if he 
felt the cause which he was championing 
might not have. been that of the majority. 
Sometimes he has taken issue with his 
fellow clergymen on questions of public 
import, yet he was not remiss in cooperat- 
ing with the ministerial association in 
worthy ventures. He has been everyone’s 
friend—the friend of the rich and of the 
poor—of the intellectual! individual and of 
the matter-of-fact daily laborer. He would 
chat with you about metaphysics, meteor- 
ology, or the major leagues. Notning has 
escaped his interest or attention. Why do 
we write in the past tense, though, when as 
long as a friend liveth in the world—es- 
pecially within riding distance, can his 
friendship be savored and relied upon? 

One phase of his activity here may 
have escaped public notice, because its de- 

(Continued on page 766) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 
é 5. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


ENGLISH UNITARIANS GO PACIFIST 


FTER being voted down in several annual 
meetings of the General Assembly of English 
Unitarian Churches, the following pacifist resolu- 

tion was passed at the meeting in May, after a debate 
where feeling ran high: 


Convinced that all war is not only a crime against 
humanity but a colossal folly, and that peace can never 
be secured by arms, we, Delegates and Ministers of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, definitely refuse to take part in or support war 
of any kind, as only under the sanctions of truth and love 
is it possible finally to establish right relations between 
the peoples of the world. 

We, therefore, pledge ourselves to individual con- 
secration in the building of world order on that basis. 


An amendment to condemn only aggressive war 
was voted down. 

Cne side argued that if a nation passively sub- 
mitted to conquest by a dictator it would have im- 
posed upon it a spiritual degradation worse than war, 
that “‘pacifism” was undemocratic, like fascism, being 
a form of direct action, and that English troops today 
were all that stood between the conquest of Protestant 
northern Ireland by Catholic southern Ireland. 

The other side cited the destruction of the flower 
of youth of all countries in the World War, and said 
that nothing could justify it. They argued that the 
war system had such a hold on nations that nothing 
could end it except for people to stand up and say 
openly that they would not fight one another. 

Although it does not appear in the report, we are 
safe in assuming that those who opposed the resolu- 
tion were put in the light of favoring the war system, 
which of course they did not, and of being willing to 
follow the lead of the government in an unjust war, 
which most of them are not, and of distrusting the 
power of spiritual principles and resources, which they 
do not. 

A man can consistently oppose this type of pacifist 
resolution and at the same time declare that most of 
the wars of history have been wrong, short-sighted and 
immoral. 

He can oppose it, and declare that war is always 
wrong where a nation has not attempted to avoid it by 
negotiation or use of international agencies. 

He can oppose it, and agree fully with Principal 
Garvie, who said the other day, “Christian patriotism 
does not consist in agreeing with the government of 


one’s own country or even with a majority of one’s 
fellow citizens, but only in desiring one’s people to 
live and do righteously in the sight of God.” 

He can oppose it, and proudly exalt the way of 
Christ as the way for men to live. 

And he can oppose it, and fight vigorously to ex- 
empt conscientious objectors from the penalties of 
draft acts. 

Not only can he do all these things consistently, 
but he is bound by his Christian professions to judge 
the most pugnacious and contentious of conscientious 
objectors kindly and fairly. 

At the same time he is bound by his conception 
of truth to point out that honest work to make known 
and to remove the causes of war, racial and economic 
especially, to promote international good-will, to set 
up agencies to deal with incipient conflicts, and by 
precept and example to make the way of Christ at- 
tractive to man, will accomplish important results 
when pacifist resolutions act only as puerile pin-pricks. 


* * 


MODERNISTS AND LIBERALS 


EFERRING to the current attack on liberalism, 
The Presbyterian Tribune of New York makes 
some interesting distinctions. It does not like 
the words ‘“‘modernist” and ‘‘modernism,’’ because 
they “‘gave the impression of a mushroom growth,” 
or “a new faith that the wit of man had devised in 
the last few decades.”’ On the other hand, the word 
“fundamentalist’”’ suggested ‘bedrock foundations.” 
In the Presbyterian Church, as this journal sees 
it, there is not one modernist of the Charles Francis 
Potter and Harry Elmer Barnes type. But there are 
many who realize that the results of sound science and 
scholarship must be accepted as God’s truth not 
grudgingly but cheerfully. “These men believe that 
the spirit of God continually speaks. These men 
read their Bibles in the light of Jesus Christ. These 
men call themselves and are happy to be called, 
‘Liberals.’ They believe that the spirit of Christ is 
the spirit of freedom. But in the true fundamental 
that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself,’ they too are fundamentalists. In fact these 
men believe that such a creed demands not only the 
cry ‘Lord, Lord,’ but also the doing of those things 
which he says. They rejoice to be called ‘Liberals,’ 
for they believe the spirit of true liberalism is de- 
manded by loyalty to Christ himself.” 
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As used in England the word ‘‘modernist’’ does 
not mean the things attacked by Dr. Fosdick in his 
sermon ‘‘Beyond Modernism.” English modernists 
never have been happy-go-lucky optimists or be- 
lievers in automatic progress. Dr. H. D. A. Major, 
editor of The Modern Churchman, writes to the Church- 
man that the sort of people and kind of views “which 
Dr. Fosdick attacks and rightly condemns are not 
characteristic of English Christian Modernism.” 

The meaning which words acquire depends on 
us. Pacifist no longer means any believer in peace, 
but one who refuses to bear arms under any circum- 
stances. But for the present we shall use both the 
words “modernist”’ and “‘liberal’’ to express the ideals 
that we hold. 


* * 


THE REFLECTED GLORY OF LIBERAL 
ANCESTORS 


THING which has been said a hundred times 
was said again with fresh illustration at the 
unveiling of the bust of William Penn at the 

Hall of Fame, New York University, on May 28. 
The way that Governor George H. Farle of Penn- 
sylvania put the matter was as follows: 


Too many people are ready to worship liberals such 
as William Penn after they are safely dead, and at the 
same time crucify the liberals of their own day. 

This is often true of men and women who trace 
their lineage back to fighting forefathers. I will say 
flatly that if William Penn were alive today and preach- 
ing doctrines as radical as his own were in the seven- 
teenth century, he would be classed as a dangerous revo- 
lutionist. He would have no more chance of winning 
the acclaim of some descendants of our Colonial pio- 
neers than the lowliest soap-box orator. 

Pioneers in all fields of human endeavor, and par- 
ticularly in government, are too often distrusted, if not 
condemned, by the great static group of conservatives. 
Yet we invariably find the same conservatives com- 
fortably basking in the reflected glory of fighting liberal 
ancestors. 

*k Ox 


TWO AVENUES TO SPIRITUAL POWER 


CST of us who are engaged in some form of 
church work or social work are frequently 
balancing detachment and activity against 

one another as if they were in conflict. Theoretically 
we know that we need activity, as a fulfillment of the 
best that we gain in detachment, and that we need to 
stand back from our work and meditate on it if we 
are to do the best of which we are capable. Practically 
we are always in a dilemma, conscience-smitten when 
we stop and fearful lest we be in fact lazy or cowardly, 
and breathless and discouraged when we go on. 

At the Church Conference on Social Work held 
in Montreal, Claris Edwin Silcox, General Secretary 
of the Social Service Council of Canada, told the dele- 
gates that there are two methods of gaining spiritual 
power: “The first method is paralleled by the auto- 
mobile whose generator develops and stores new power 
as it actually rolls along, and some insist that insights 
come to us directly as we engage in labor, that we 
learn by doing, that truth reveals itself in the heat of 
the struggle, that we see the sign of the Cross, as did 
Constantine, in the midst of the battle. This is the 


method of the pragmatist, the experimentalist, the 
Occidental, and especially the American. The second 
method calls for the systematic detachment of the 
individual from his work, and even from himself. By 
the practice of the quiet hour, by reservation of time 
for meditation, by the adoption of a passive and re- 
ceptive attitude toward life, by stepping out of the 
procession and watching humanity, including our- 
selves, march by, we learn to look at life, as Spinoza 
would say, sub speciem-aeternitatis. In these periods 
of silence, God speaks to us in authentic tones, the 
subconscious mind receives the message, the will is 
strengthened, the mind clarified, the spirit quickened. 
This is the method of the fnystic, the intuitionalist, 
the Oriental.” 

Some men use one method, some the other. And 
there are some who use both methods. If one is be- 
coming spiritless, exhausted, discouraged, he may find 
that he is doing nothing at all about laying hold on the 
spiritual powers surrounding him. 

Silcox says that the wise man will refuse to admit. 
any dilemma in the two methods, “for God may reveal 
His will in different ways to differing personalities, and 
indeed He may reveal His will to the same person 
both in the heat of battle and in the cool of the morn- 
ing quiet.” 

* * 


COWBIRDS, CUCKOOS AND RIGHTEOUS 
JUDGMENT 


WO male cowbirds appeared recently where the 
writer was observing the landscape, and looked 
about inquiringly. There was no doubt about 

their being cowbirds, for they were a glossy black with 
bluish and greenish reflections, and they had heads 
and necks of coffee brown. One can not mistake them, 
because they are the only black birds in our country 
with brown heads. The sight awakened no pleasur- 
able emotions, for the writer knew that their grayish- 
looking wives were at that very moment probably 
slinking through the bushes to drop their eggs in the 
nests of the beautiful little redstarts, yellow and 
chestnut-sided warblers, or other small birds that 
build all around the place. Then, having thrown their 
social responsibilities upon others, these lazy cow- 
bird mothers would rejoin their spouses and others 
like them and walk all day after the cows, absolutely 
carefree, and gorge themselves on insects. 

The English cuckoo does the same thing, and 
such is the tyranny of names that American cuckoos, 
utterly different in habit, which build their own nests 
and bring up their own babies, are classed with cow- 
birds as “‘sponges’”’ and “‘shirks.’’ Even as intelligent. 
a man as Emery Lewis Howe, in as good a book as 
“Our Wonderful World,” so justly praised by Pro- 
fessor MacLean, asks us to forgive our cuckoo for her 
“disagreeable and lazy habit’’ of foisting her eggs 
on to other birds, because she eats tent caterpillars. 
Yes indeed, she eats tent caterpillars, bless her, but 
she is a real mother, too. And we must not let socially 
responsible American cuckoos be classed with lazy 
English cuckoos and wicked American cowbirds, any 
more than we let sober, intelligent Tufts or St. Law- 
rence boys be classed with the young fanatics that. 
every school graduates. 
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Those two male cowbirds up in the old apple 
tree, with the sun lighting up every detail of color, 
preached a powerful sermon—oh, vastly better than 
many sermons in churches. They said flatly: “It is 
every man, and cowbird, too, for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. The easiest way is the best way. 
If we can make those fool warblers bring up our 
babies, why shouldn’t we? It is a terrible nuisance to 
find food for babies. Some birds are just worn out 
after raising a brood. We've always put it over and 
we always shall. We are smart guys. What do we 
care if the baby warblers starve to death? That’s 
not our lookout. Of all fool nonsense that humans 
have devised, their talk of a social consciousness and 
social responsibility is just about the limit.’”’ At that 
they flew off toward the pasture to join other cow- 
birds, the only feathered creatures that will associate 
with them. 

Molothus ater is the Latin name, if plain cowbird is 
too mild a word to use in objurgations and denuncia- 
tions. For it is right to denounce the lazy, the shiftless, 
the socially irresponsible. But here, as in the realm 
of human beings, it is such a necessary start to get our 
facts straight. 


*k * 


THE INNER MISSION 


HE English Congregationalists have begun an 
A “Inner mission.” Just what does this mean? 
We have a foreign mission and we have a home 
mission. How can we have any other mission? The 
inner mission is a mission to the soul within. But is 
this not selfish and dangerous? Isit not an attempt to 
evade social responsibility at home and support of 
missions abroad? Is it not fencing off a little garden 
spot of one’s own and cultivating it? No. The 
Congregationalists say that “it is a carefully planned 
effort to deepen the channels through which the 
spiritual life of the denomination flows into the life 
of the world.” If they live up to that definition there 
can be no question of walling themselves in and letting 
the world go to destruction. 

There is need of an inner mission in our own 
church. Our young men are feeling it. We heard one 
always active in social work talking lately about an 
experiment in “guided meditation.” The English 
Congregationalists say that they lack something vi- 
tally necessary. Through their organ, The Christian 
World, they assert that they have “‘liberality of 
thought, concern for social well-being, an amplitude of 
new ideas and ingenuities, and no lack of gifted men 
and women to work the machinery,” but that they 
lack “only that mysterious yet unmistakable gift 
ealled spiritual power.” 

Can we get it? We must if we are to be channels 
through which something noble is to flow into the life 
of the world. 

For some years people have been asking whether 
or not the Universalist Church was going to survive 
as a separate denomination. It seems quite likely. 
But the great question is whether it will matter much 
if it does survive. Is it just going along comfortably 
living on the interest of its money, and selling a disused 
church now and then to get a little more, or is it 
going to count in a religious way? All of these ques- 


tions could be answered as they should be answered 
if we could have a revival of spiritual life. The inner 
mission should cross the sea. We need it. 


* * 


LET’S NOT ENDANGER OUR OWN RIGHTS 


HAT shall we say about the patriotism which 
insists upon standing for fundamental Amer- 
ican ideals and at the same time approves 

flogging, killing or running out of town “industrial 
agitators” who stir up trouble? 

We can say that it is not only an inconsistent ,at- 
titude but one dangerous to the ideals of America. 

Our own sympathy often is with the owners of 
plants. who find happy relations with employes de- 
stroyed by reckless outsiders. But there can be no de- 
fense of employers who connive with local patriotic 
groups to illegally run such people out of town or in- 
timidate and terrorize them if they stay in town. 

The right of citizens to go where they please and 
say what they please may give us trouble, but the 
American way to meet it is by counter-argument and 
a free, fair debate. The patriot will be the first to rush 
to the aid of an unpopular minority group when the 
rights of that group are taken away. Any other con- 
duct endangers the rights of everybody else. When 
we limit the fundamental rights of a Communist we 
place our own rights in jeopardy. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One group which is absolutely convinced about 
the value of its method and message is the Oxford 
Group, for the members not only go on call, but in- 
vite others by personal letter and by calling on them 
to go too. That kind of faith and practice makes 
Berkshire assemblies and others like them a success. 


The movement to induce laymen to cut off their 
contributions from churches which take a liberal 
attitude on social questions is no less dangerous be- 
cause it is under cover. There is an organization 
taking shape that will make the Washington lady’s 
silly Red Network look like thirty cents. 


A church may be a back number that builds 
today onasmall lot. The up-to-date church is moving 
out where land is cheap, where it can plant trees 
and bushes and where it can have all the room that it 
needs for parking. Yet Hull House could not move. 


Trade journals of the coal industry, publications 
of some chambers of commerce, a few professional 
advertising men, are attacking the Federal Council 
of Churches for its progressive attitude on social 
questions. 


Declaring that democracy, religion, and educa- 
tion are united at Yale, Dean Weigle said: ‘‘Democ- 
racy is respect for persons, religion is trust in God, and 
education is devotion to truth.” 


Kagawa’s visit has set many churches studying 
the cooperative movement, with all of itseconomic and 
religious implications. 
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paz. old book came to me from the library of 
4 Chaplain Henry N. Couden, a graduate of 
‘| this school, to which I paid no attention for 
= many years. It was “A Memoir of Ebenezer 
F isher,’ by George H. Emerson. Then, to verify a 
fact in an obituary of Prof. Lewis B. Fisher, I took it 
down, and I was induced to read it through by dis- 
covering two things purely personal. Cne was that 
the author was my predecessor, once removed, as 
editor of The Christian Leader. The other was that 
my father-in-law, Benjamin F. Romaine of New York, 
whom I never saw, but whose name I honor, is men- 
tioned several times in it. 

So before I was invited to come here for today, I 
was given something which doubtless is an old story 
to St. Lawrence men, but which aroused my keenest 
interest and enthusiasm. 

The book tells the dramatic story of the making 
of Ebenezer Fisher, and the equally dramatic story of 
the early years of this institution. It created a back- 
ground for me against which it was easier to set the 
message that I have for this occasion. 

A country boy without college or seminary train- 
ing was called to head an educational movement 
which resulted in the founding of both this seminary 
and the college. 

We have a vivid picture of this boy, on Planta- 
tion Number Three in Maine (Charlotte, Washington 
County), a pioneer community, so keen for an edu- 
cation that he would hoe his row out at full speed and 
then drop down on the ground with his book, ‘‘to 
extend his reading or review what he had read,” 

. while his more deliberate father was catching up. 

The story of early struggle is not new in American 
annals. It is the story of Lincoln, in the same kind of 
community as Fisher’s, compelled to labor hard and 
study as he could. It is the story of thousands of 
others. Without books, without papers, without near- 
by schools, without money, but with a divine impulse 
to learn. Men like Lincoln and Fisher, born close to- 
gether in the early nineteenth century, developed into 
men of power. By the side of the immortal picture 
of Lincoln reading in the light of the cabin fire, St. 
Lawrence men have put the picture of Ebenezer 
Fisher reading on his back in the potato field. And 
as we look at either picture life becomes greater for us. 

In the “memoir” I was struck also by the use 
which Dr. Emerson made of a speech of General Cass 
which he had heard in 1848. General Cass referred to 
the log cabin argument stupidly used against William 
Henry Harrison in the presidential campaign of 1840, 
but which was turned so as to decide the election and 
put Harrison in the White House. Cass said: “It is 
nothing against a man—on the contrary it is some- 
thing to his credit—to begin in a log cabin, but it is 
much against him if he stays a long time in it.” 

That, said Dr. Emerson in substance, may be 
said of the Universalist Church. They began in the 
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log cabin. Dr. Fisher helped get them out. They 
began with such preachers as they could lay hold of— 
few educated men. The story of this school is the 
story of climbing up out of the log cabin era and of 
helping pull the Universalist Church out. Over four 
hundred trained men it has put into the ministry of 
that church. 

In my young manhood, I served for a brief time 
as teacher of Fnglish in a western college, where the 
president fell suddenly ill and died under his load. 
There was no endowment; he raised the money for 
current expenses and the money to pay the interest on 
the mortgage. That contact for me was a contact 
with moral heroism, in president, faculty and student 
body. There was a winter morning here when much 
the same thing happened, and the president fell as 
he struggled toward the door of the school to begin 
the work of the day. One of the chapters of the 
memoir which tells about his work is headed ‘Dark 
Days,’ another “A Crisis,” a third, “The War 
Crisis,” and still another “Minor Crises.”” They re- 
late the story of making bricks without straw, of 
raising sums of money that today seem pitifully 
small, of working along without books or sufficient 
furniture, of facing months when there was no money 
for sa aries, of running into the cataclysm of the 
Civil War, and of going for support to a denomination 
of Christians which was almost totally unused to the 
idea of creating institutions and of supporting them. 

There is a graphic paragraph in which the Rev. 
D. C. Tomlinson of Watertown, father of Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, tells of how Dr. Fisher, when he was 
almost at the end of his rope, arranged to supply the 
Watertown church and let Tomlinson go to the great 
Dr. Chapin’s church in New York for help. And we 
see eight or ten strong, resourceful New York business 
men wait in the auditorium after church, at Dr. 
Chapin’s request. Chapin read a letter from Dr. 
Fisher. Then Tomlinson told the simple story of 
what Fisher had done, and what he was, and what a 
desperate situation he faced. 

It made a lump come into my throat to read the 
next sentence: “And as soon as the last word was 
spoken Mr. B. F. Romaine said with much feeling, 
‘Put me down for (such and such an amount) for im- 
mediate aid.’ This was the dawn of hope.” 

A little later a mass educational meeting was held 
in this church. Dr. Fisher addressed it. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars was contributed “for the relief of the 
college.” 

One can not read the story of these times of crisis 
without reaching the conviction that the problem of 
financial support or non-support of important enter- 
prises in our rich country, hinges not so much on there 
being money to be given, as it does on touching the 
imagination of those who might give. 

Even today, changed as things are, we still re-_ |] 
spond to heroism. And if we only had the power to ||| 
clear away the mists from the dramatic and beautiful 


story of the seventy-five years, reveal the individual | 


heroism of successive generations and tell with sim- 
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plicity the story of the work, the ten thousand dollars 
or the twenty-five thousand that we need for Fisher 
fe would roll in as fast as the mails could deliver 
it. 

Now I come to the main purpose of this address— 
“doctrine, reproof, correction, instruction in righteous- 
ness,”’ both for an institution and a defenseless class. 
But before assuming this high duty I am compelled 
by my native honesty to speak of my credentials. I 


have no theological degree—at least none that has © 


been earned. I never spent an hour in a class for the 
study of theology. I never observed, even for a single 
period, a professor of theology at his work. I never 
assisted in the slightest degree at the making or un- 
making of courses in a place of this kind. And so 
some people doubtless will say, especially if they do 
not approve of my comments or of me, that I am ig- 
norant. Not at all. I claim to be fully as fitted as 
most commentators. As I look at the matter, I ap- 
proach my task a free man, unembarrassed by ham- 
pering facts. 

One kind of knowledge about the Theological 
School in St. Lawrence University I claim to possess 
to some extent. It is knowledge of the output, and 
this knowledge has brought with it great joy. 

I like most of the graduates immensely and I have 
observed that there are no two alike. The school may 
have tried to run them through a mould. Most schools 
do. But if it tried, which I doubt, it has failed. A 
lot of them in theory pretend to be socialists. In 
fact they are as individualistic as the people of North 
Montpelier, Vermont, or Beards Hollow, New York. 

To this school I am indebted for friends who have 
enlarged and enriched life, shown me new ways, stood 
by in a tight place, expostulated and cheered. 

I come with them today to honor and praise the 
institution that they love. And I come with greater 
confidence because for over a quarter of a century I 
have been permitted to wear the colors as an adopted 
son of St. Lawrence. 

Two things hold our attention at this hour—an 
institution and the latest class of the institution. 
Both today are looking forward. Just what is it that 
they face and what is it that they propose to do? In 
one sense, a new world, as everybody keeps telling us. 
In another sense, nothing much different in the last 
analysis from what our fathers faced. 

At the heart of things, as Herbert Farmer put it, 
there is ‘not merely a creative something which 
fashions the green fields and the lark’s song and the 
sunset sky, but also a cross, whereon is borne the 
agony, despair and dereliction of men and women.” 

Always the universe has been mysterious. Al- 
ways men have been trying to find out. Knowledge 
increases and the mystery deepens. We penetrate 
into the mystery of the atom, and lo, we are in 
another universe where all former concepts have to 
be scrapped. 

Matter, the one thing we were sure that we knew 
about, has become as insubstantial as the fabric of a 
dream. These solid, practical men who scoff at re- 
ligion and who keep their feet planted squarely on 
the ground, have seen that ground turning into elec- 
trons and protons, none of which behave as solid de- 
pendable substances should behave. 


Into this world of knowing and wondering, re- 
ligion comes with its contribution. It is the true 
glory of religion that its business is with the knowing 
and with the wondering—with the seen and with the 
unseen. 

Religion, and by religion now I mean liberal re- 
ligion, not only accepts truth but rejoices in truth— 
in its processes, in its heroes and its martyrs, and in 
the spread of the open mind and seeking disposition 
everywhere in the world. 

And religion has the thrilling task of walking 
among the treasures of knowledge and appropriating 
them for the good of men. Organized religion does 
not pretend that it is the one agency that understands 
values, but it realizes humbly that its great mission is 
with value—to sort out and make known the things 
that lift the race, and to work these things into insti- 
tutions and into the lives of individuals. 

As religion sees it, as great a thing as knowing— 
and that is very great—is caring. The story of prog- 
ress is the story both of knowing and of caring. There 
was one long ago who said, “‘Greater love hath no 
man than this—that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.”” And we love him, we reverence him, we 
even worship him, because he showed that he cared. 
And though I am not making an address on success in 
the ministry, I must say to men beginning their minis- 
try that ideas may be approved by people and yet 
not penetrate deeply if there is suspicion that with 
the ideas there is contempt, and ideas may be dis- 
approved and much be forgiven if with the ideas in 
some one of the sure and subtle ways there goes the 
knowledge that you care. 

There is another word characteristic of the work 
of religion worthy to set up alongside of the great 
words know and care. Itis the word trust. It stands 
for the thing that sends us walking on into the un- 
known with confidence. 

In an address to social workers not long ago 
Mrs. Sinkovitch described the kind of confidence that 
people in her field of work must have in order to suc- 
ceed. 

“The social worker,” she said, ‘‘“must have con- 
fidence that his efforts are worth while and that the 
end of all this is not futility. He must believe also 
that the objective of his efforts is possible of accom- 
plishment, and, most of all, that the confidence he has 
is not simply his private belief but that it is embedded 
in a reality which is significant for others also.” 

Then, changing her word, she said, “Is not this 
kind of faith, the faith that has been the treasure of 
every age?’ The words faith and confidence are not 
perfect synonyms, but confidence is an indication of 
faith. 

Our business in religion is with the greatest things 
in the universe—knowing, appraising, caring, trusting 
—and we are concerned with all these things not only 
for ourselves but for others. 

All along the way there have been differences of 
opinion among good men about what is true, and 
what is good, about ways in which to extend truth and 
establish goodness, and bout what it means to trust. 
Always some men have made one emphasis and some 
another, and thus tensions have been set up. One such 
tension that all of us today are facing, more acute than 
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the others, is between those who hold that the way to 
make the world good is by making men good, and 
those who say that we have no chance to make men 
good while the world is in such a sorry state. It is 
ealled the conflict between the social gospel and the 
individual gospel. The Methodists felt it at their 
General Conference, and it took scme managing to 
prevent a split. The Congregationalists felt it after 
the appointment of their Council for £ocial Action. 
The word that caused them trouble was the word 
action. So with the Unitarians, the Paptists, the Uni- 
versalists—and practically all the other churches. 

Raymond Calkins came into our Fortnightly 
Club the other day and told us that this was our hard- 
est problem. “It is harder now than it has ever been,” 
he said, ‘‘to hold all the various groups of the church 
together. The main point of opposition is between 
two points of view as to what the job is. Cne asserts 
that the sole business of the minister is to preach a 
spiritual gospel—that we can not have a new world 
until we have a new creature. And on the other hand 
it is asserted that we can not have a new creature 
until we abolish the handicaps and inequalities of the 
social order.” 

It is one of the glories of Universalism that by its 
philosophy it has resolved many such dilemmas. 
Steadily it has held that “all things are yours, whether 
of Paul or Apollos or Cephas.” ‘‘Both—and”’ are 

‘better words to use than ‘“‘either—or.” 

Both things are true. There is but one gospel. 

There is danger in a gospel that issues in nothing. 
There is danger in a gospel that has no spiritual roots, 
but has become simply material and external. 

“Abolish the menacing division,” said Dr. Cal- 
kins, ‘‘and unite the two halves of the gospel in a 
throbbing whole.” 

I get so many letters on this subject and I hear 
so much excited talk about it that I might be alarmed 
if I did not have the files of our papers running back 
117 years. It is not a new conflict. 

Universalists once had great Anniversary Meet- 
ings in Boston, and for many years the Universalist 
General Reform Association met at the same time. 
In the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine for June 5, 
1858—the year this school was founded—there is an 
account of one of these meetings. And the editor, old 
Dr. Whittemore, interpolated this comment in his 
story of the session: “The reform meetings of the 
Universalist Denomination seem to be losing their 
interest. Many of the leading men think that there 
has been too much exasperation connected with this 
subject, and they are panting for a reform of the re- 
form movements.” 

Many are so panting now. The questions are 
different but the panting is the same. Seventy-five 
years ago the questions discussed were slavery, tem- 
perance, capital punishment, the care of prisoners, 
dueling, imprisonment for debt, the condition of the 
insane. ‘The questions today in essence are not dif- 
ferent. They all relate to the way man deals with his 
fellowmen. ‘They all are embittered by danger to 
special privilege. Seventy-five years ago, just as often 
as not, reforms were pushed forward by their enemies 

and held back by their friends. The same thing hap- 
pens now. ‘Too often those who want to help the 


most hurt the cause by not having their facets straight 
and not showing a good sp rit. 

There are people now, as there were when famuel 
Butler wrote “The Way of All Flesh” sixty years ago, 
‘who would be equally horrified at hearing the Chris- 
tian religion doubted and at seeing it practiced.” 

All tensions of this kind react on educational 
institutions and on churches. Fvery foolish utterance 
of a young graduate, or an old graduate, for that 
matter, is taken by somebody as the utterance of the 
institution. Some support is thus cut off, but I am 
inclined to think that this is exaggerated. There rests 
upon every graduate a three-fold responsibility—of 
making the attitude of the university understood, of 
bringing support of the right-minded to a school 
whenever courageous action has cut off help, and, above 
all, of revealing in his own action such full knowledge 
and such a friendly spirit that the truth can have a 
chance to prevail. 

The social question is only one of many in the 
church over which there is tension and controversy. 
The controversies will swirl around the men in this 
class as they have swirled around us—God-centered, 
man-centered religion; theism, humanism; high church 
worship, Quaker worship; conservatism, radicalism; 
meditation, action. Generally our Universalist philos- 
ophy will enable us to see the truth on both sides. 

But there are questions where the “both-and”’ 
philosophy is worthless and the either-or philosophy 
must point the way. 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon. It is God 
or mammon, peace or war, autocracy or democracy, 
righteousness or sin, the Law of Cooperation or the 
Devil take the hindmost. 

In an age of compromise, it has been the glory of 
this school that in plain questions of right and wrong 
the faculty and the students as a rule have led for 
righteousness, no matter what the cost. 

In 1812, at the session of the Western Association 
of Universalists at Duanesburg, N. Y., an association 
which took in all of our New York churches west of 
the Hudson River—there appeared a certain I. H. 
Ellis, a Universalist minister converted from the 
Baptists. Of all the allies we have, not one is finer 
than the group of Roger Williams Baptists. 

S. R. Smith, in his little book of “Historical 
Sketches,” says of Dr. Ellis that “he used such singular 
and unadvised forms of expression as soon to lose 
caste with Universalists. However pure and upright 
his motives might have been, he was of no benefit to 
the denomination, and after a few years its fellow- 
ship was withdrawn.” 

The following incident illustrates the character of 
Dr. Ellis. “Of course we do not vouch for its substan- 
tial verity,” says S. R. Smith, “‘but give it, as it was re- 
ceived, as one among a thousand instances of his utter 
recklessness of expression.” As an-editor, I accept 
the narrative as highly probable. ‘““The story goes,” 
says Dr. Smith, “that Ellis was preaching on the scrip- 
ture use of the word Hell—and while explaining the 
original term Gehenna as used in the New Testament, 
he observed that Gehenna meant the Valley of Hin- 
nom so often spoken of in the Old Testament, and 
which was so called from a family of that name by 
which it was owned. He then added, ‘I knew old 
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Squire Hinnom very well.’ Whether his hearers were 
as well satisfied that he had formed such an acquaint- 
ance as with his exposition we are not informed.” 

Since I first heard the story, I have occasionally 
passed over a letter or a manuscript on the social 
problem to my assistant with the comment, “I knew 
old Squire Hinnom.”’ 

There is a medium in which we must do our work 
which we have come to feel is absolutely indispensable. 
It is the medium of civil and religious liberty. Cr, as 
James G. McDonald put it at the May Meetings of the 
Unitarians, “spiritual freedom, the finest product of 
our western civilization.”” And what we in churches 
must always keep clearly before us is the truth of the 
main thesis of McDonald—‘“‘Eternal vigilance is the 
price of freedom.” 

No part of our work is more important than to 
put into the minds of youth something of the enthusi- 
asm for our ideals that is felt by the youth of Germany 
for the Nazi, by the youth of Russia for the com- 
munist, by the youth of Italy for the fascist, by the 
youth of Japan for the mystical militarist system. 

We have our work cut out for us, to replace blase 
indifference to our system, to our great free institu- 
tions, with an understanding and a holy enthusiasm 
that will defend this “finest product of our western 
civilization.” 

And now for a final word not easy to utter. In 
the nineteenth century there was in England a nature 
writer named Richard Jefferies. He lived only from 
’48 to ’87, under forty years. He came late to recog- 
nition. His last years were tortured by pain. He 
could not believe in a supreme intelligence and love. 
Life was too hard. Catastrophes were too terrible. 
But no man whose writings I know has expressed better 
the limitless possibilities of the soul, “the inner con- 
sciousness which aspires.” 

“Time has gone on,” he writes, ‘“‘and still, after so 
much pondering, I feel that I know nothing, that I 
have not yet begun. I have only just commenced to 
realize the immensity of thought which lies outside 
the knowledge of the senses. Still, on the hills and 


by the sea shore, I seek and pray deeper than ever. 
The sun burns southwards over the sea, and before 
the waves runs its shadow, constantly slipping on 
the advancing slope till it curls and covers its dark 
image at the shore. 

“Over the rim of the horizon waves are flowing 
as high and wide as those that break upon the beach. 
These that come to me and beat the trembling shore 
are like the thoughts that have been known so long: 
like the ancient, iterated, and reiterated thoughts that 
have broken on the strand of mind for thousands of 
years. Beyond and over the horizon I feel that there 
are other waves of ideas, unknown to me, flowing as 
the stream of ocean flows. . . . Let me launch forth 
and sail over the rim of the sea yonder, and when 
another rim arises, over that, and again and onwards, 
into an ever widening ocean of idea and life.” 

What Jefferies expressed was the idea of the 
limitless. It steadies me to picture it as the limitless 
power and love of God. It steadies another to think 
of it as the limitless possibilities before the soul. 
Neither conception is adequate, for nothing is ade- 
quate as a symbol of that mighty reality which lies in 
and back of all phenomena and which it is our business 
to interpret. 

There can be no failure for any of us—for the 
members of this class, or for this institution as it 
takes a fresh start, if it holds to the faith, which es- 
sentially was the faith of the fathers, that “‘over the 
horizon waves are flowing as high and wide as those 
that break upon the beach.” 

Though our powers are limited, we are immeshed 
in the limitless. 

The one deadly heresy is cynicism. The one fatal 
teaching is that man is an accident. The one essential 
creed is that life is infinitely worth while, and that 
the highest can be attained. 

We of other classes and you of this class are com- 
rades. With deep feeling I welcome you to the 
ministry and bid you Godspeed. Nothing in life is 
greater than the work which has been given us to do 
together. 


The Challenge of Magnificence’ 


Owen Whitman Eames 


HOSE who have ever taken the time to plod 
: through that voluminous epic-drama by 
Thomas Hardy, entitled, ‘““The Dynasts,” 
will remember that much of the play’s in- 
terest centers in its unusual method of unfolding 
action. Among several contrasting choruses of phan- 
tom intelligences which appear again and again 
throughout the nineteen acts and one hundred and 
thirty scenes, there is the Chorus of the Pities and 
the Chorus of the Years. The Pities, looking down 
upon the Earth and seeing what a mess man has made 
of this planet, cry out dolefully this query: “To what 
purpose, and to what aim?” And the Chorus of the 
Years, in accents quite as doleful, chants its reply: 
“No purpose, and no aim.” Thus it is that this melan- 
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choly chant becomes the theme-song of the play, 
arousing in one’s mind depressing thoughts of the 
futility of life. 

The chaotic times in which we live have caused 
multitudes of people to feel that way about life. 
Thousands of men and women today are echoing in 
their hearts the questioning cry of the Pities in Hardy’s 
drama: “To what purpose, and to what aim?” And 
back from the lips and pens of too many skeptical 
and faithless leaders of thought is coming the mourn- 
ful answer of the Years: “No purpose and no aim.” 

Religiously speaking, ours is a hungry and unin- 
formed age. It is an age in which man’s intellectual 
and inventive powers have outstripped his spirit, and 
the result is a wistful craving—often inarticulate—on 
the part of multitudes of people, for some spiritual 
certainty that will give meaning and direction to their 
lives. Men are lonely in a world which seems largely 
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indifferent to their hopes. A fundamental sense of 
strangeness, inner insecurity and frustration—a feeling 
of not being quite at home in the world, of not being 
quite sure that there is a meaningful world in which 
to try to make one’s home—oppresses their hearts. 
Georgia Harkness, in her fine book, “The Resources of 
Religion,” speaks of a European observer who has re- 
marked that the average American undergraduate 
seems to lack a “home for his soul.’’ The phrase, she 
says, characterizes more than college students. Written 
on most faces today there is a lack of ‘‘at homeness” 
ranging from emptiness to despair. 

This underlying condition of modern life—this 
state of “spiritual homelessness” in which countless 
men and women find themselves today—is, I think, 
directly traceable to the materialistic emphasis of the 
last half century. A mechanistic philosophy based 
upon a partial and negative interpretation of scientific 
facts has been responsible for a growing skepticism 
among the masses of mankind. Clamant, critical 
voices have asserted that the world is nothing but a 
gigantic machine, that God is nothing but a projection 
of man’s childish wish to feel himself fathered in a 
lonely universe, that religion is an illusion or phantasy 
the effect of which upon its devotees is to render and 
keep them infantile. Man, it has insisted, is merely 
a “meat-mechanism,’”’ an aggregate of electrical 
impulses, an animal without a soul, a highly-trained 
ape, a biological accident spawned by a meaningless 
universe, a cosmic orphan whose only significance and 
destiny is to be born, grow, mature, reproduce, de- 
cline, die and rot, a bundle of cellular material on its 
way to becoming manure. 

This philosophical materialism, with its antago- 
nism toward religious faith, its rejection of all spiritual 
insight, and its reduction of human personality to a 
mere thing among other things in the physical world, 
has seeped down into the consciousness of the man on 
the street, undermining the religious values which once 
gave meaning and dignity to his life. It has served 
to cast suspicion on the churches and other institutions 
of religion and rendered the number of their adherents 
fewer and fewer. As a result of this mental outlook 
and temper a generation has grown to maturity with 
little if any belief in spiritual reality. Miulhons of 
people have no connection of any kind with organized 
religion. Millions more, though still subscribing to 
the formal teachings of the church, are merely nominal 
adherents who remain inwardly unconvineced— hazy 
and confused in their religious thinking—caught in 
a mental muddle of belief and skepticism, living mean- 
while on a purely materialistic basis, governed entirely 
by economic and practical contingencies, actually 
unmotivated by any real, high, spiritual ideal. 

In the Book cf the Frophet Jeremiah, in the 
second chapter, there is a sentence which precisely 
describes the spiritual confusion of the world today. 
Through the lips of the Prophet, God says: ““My people 
have committed two evils: they have forsaken me, the 
fountain of living waters, and they have hewn out cis- 
terns that can hold no water.’’ Cur confused genera- 
tion is doing just that. In its exaltation of the 
physical and material and its shallow indifference 
toward spiritual values, it is hewing out cisterns that 
can hold no water. Having lost the incentives and 


assurances provided by the childish faith of an earlier 
and simpler day, it has tended, not to find the way 
down to a deeper faith which would answer modern 
needs, but, as Rufus Jones points out in his most re- 
cent book, “The Testimony of the Soul,’ it has 
tended instead to substitute a secular theory of life 
for religion. “The drift toward a secularized world 


in one form or another is widespread. ‘Earth is 
enough’ is one of its articles of confession. “The com- 


fortable conjugation of the verb to eat is accepted as 
the supreme end of man.’ ”’ The natural, deep-rooted 
yearning for fulfillment and for escape from the limita- 
tions of finitude has been overlaid by the mere ex- 
ternals of life, and the effect of this has been a selfish, 
greedy attitude toward life in which physical satis- 
factions and possessions are rated as the only things 
worth while. 

Growing out of the same materialistic emphasis 
there has been a corresponding spirit and attitude 
which can only be described in terms of paganism. 
This paganism of our modern age—in direct conflict 
with the Christian philosophy of life—is admirably 
treated in one of the most incisive sections of Profes- 
sor Harkness’ book. It has four aspects—economic 
paganism, which substitutes a social-economic theory 
of life for religion, and which brings about that ‘‘un- 
holy glorification of profit’? which is the basic cause of 
our social chaos; nationalistic paganism, which makes 
nation or race the object of supreme loyalty, and 
threatens to plunge our world into another war which 
will mark the end of civilization; scientific paganism, 
which recognizes no truth outside the narrow realm 
which can be measured in quantitative terms, and 
which eats like acid into the once radiant faith in the 
eternal worth and deathlessness of human personality; 
and cultural paganism, which substitutes estheticism 
and gentility for spiritual insight and passion, and 
rapes the human soul by its earth-bound ideals and 
earth-centered processes. All of these forms of modern 
paganism encourage the sloughing-off of religion in a 
welter of secular interests and activities. The result 
is vividly portrayed by Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins in 
““Preaching and the Mind of Today.” 

“Qurs is a world of power and contradiction,”’ he 
says. “It has a conscience about war and plans to 
fight. It is convicted of economic sin and recoils 
from bringing forth the fruits of repentance. Its 
ideals haunt it, its failures sadden it. It wastes pre- 
cious loyalties and misdirects its own passions. It 
cannot do without an altar, but sacrifices to strange 
gods. It is wise enough to weigh the stars but does 
not know the things which belong to its own peace. 
It is pathetically eager to be taught and strangely 
slow to learn from any experience. It calls itself 
realistic and is lapped by the tides of mystery. 

“Excessively preoccupied with worldly affairs, 
uncontrolled by any vision beyond its earthly horizons, 
any values beyond its material wages, and any passion 
save that of personal, party, or national advantage— 
it has forged its own tools, laid down its own laws, 
taken its own high-handed course, determined master- 
fully its own issues, and failed at almost every 
point.” 

“We have an unbelievable mastery over nature 
and have unified the world. And the world has been 
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made bankrupt by past war and is obsessed with the 
fear of future war. Mastery over natural resources 
and magical technical skill have done nothing for us 
other than a fantastic distribution of wealth and a 
world-wide depression. We have the material and 
opportunity for boundless cultural wealth and they 
call us ‘the Jazz Age.’ Our promised satisfactions 
elude us and the ‘successful type’ among us is crude, 
blatant, superficial, inwardly uncertain and unhappy. 
Materialism cannot administer the world. It is in- 
stead in a fair way to ruin the world.” It is, to all 
who have eyes that see, “a cistern that can hold no 
water.” 

In the Fourth Gospel there is a brief, pathetic 
passage which depicts Jesus alone with his disciples. 
The world is turning away from him. He stands lonely 
and sad before receding tides of loyalty which even his 
boundless affection cannot halt or turn. “Will ye 
also go away?” he says to the handful who are left. 
And Peter answers: “Lord, to whom shall we go?” 

That is what the hearts of countless men are ask- 
ing today. “To whom shall we go?” They have 
hewn out the “cisterns that can hold no water,” and 
are finding them to be empty. They have torn 
down the structures of faith which once gave shelter, 
and are more perplexed by their spiritual homelessness 
than exultant in their freedom. 

Herein lies the challenge to religion in the modern 
world—to rally its scattered numbers and engage itself 
in a life and death struggle with the forces of material- 
ism which are robbing man of his spiritual birthright. 
Civilization waits upon the brink of disaster for the 
acceptance of that challenge. Our world—rapidly 
disintegrating under the dominance of a godless secu- 
larism—plunges blindly toward the abyss. To use the 
words of Dr. Rufus Jones: “Strenuous issues confront 
us and the critics] hour demands bravery as well as 
wisdom.” In the past the issue has always been drawn 
between one form of religion—one interpretation of 
religion—and another, between orthodoxy and lib- 
eralism for example. The alternative has always been 
religion in another form. “Today,” says Dr. Jones, 
“the pivotal issue has profoundly shifted. The re- 
ligious attitude itself is challenged. The religious 
view of life as such is questioned. The validity of a 
spiritual outlook of any kind is put in jeopardy. 
The alternative to religious faith today is the accept- 
ance of a naturalistic universe, a biologized man, and a 
secularized society. The issues between the conserva- 
tives and the liberals, between the fundamentalists and 
the modernists, between the high church and the 
broad church wings, seem like petty controversies, 
when the whole house in which the contestants are 
living is on fire and in deadly peril.” 

To prolong sectarian differences in the face of 
such a challenge to unity is wickedness and folly. 
The call to the churches today is to forget the theo- 
logical and doctrinal minutiae which have held them 
apart and present a strongly united front against 
the cynical godlessness which, as someone has said, 
“is degrading men into merely more clever beasts; 
the godlessness whose ill-begotten greed has corrupted 
the whole economic order; the godlessness whose only 
remedy for a self-enfeebled capitalism is an injection 
of dictatorial Fascism or a dose of soul-degenerating 
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Communism; the godlessness that has reduced nations 
to snarling, irrational nationalisms; the godlessness 
that seems certain soon to drench us all again in 
blood, blood poured out to no purpose.” 

“Religion is not in a robust state of health in 
modern civilization,” says Georgia Harkness. “It 
sleeps in a cocoon-like slumber, while all around it is a 
sick world. Should it burst its chrysalis, there is no 
end of the spiritual beauty it might shed upon the drab- 
ness of our day. With this beauty would come healing 
and power such as nothing else has yet been able to 
offer in ministry to human ills.” 

The challenge to religion today is to awake out 
of slumber, burst its chrysalis, and emerge in mili- 
tant beauty which will capture and transform the 
lives of men. A few years ago an English cleric de- 
scribed the scene to be witnessed in the average church 
as “the uninspiring spectacle of a docile and mild- 
mannered gentleman trying to persuade a docile com- 
pany of people to be still more docile.” Alas, it has 
been all too true. But religion, if it is to meet the 
challenge of this critical hour in history, will have to 
rise in power from its spineless docility. It will have 
to replace its too easy optimism with an eagerness to 
face realities; cease compromising with science and 
insist that scientists are trespassing when they make 
pronouncements in the field of spiritual values; over- 
come its ethical impotence by finding courage to 
thunder its rebuke wherever evil, however strongly 
and respectably entrenched, raises its ugly head. 

“The Christian ministry has now something to 
say—definitely, authoritatively, and creatively,” says 
a great teacher of the art of preaching. “It must be 
something which can withstand the confusions and 
criticisms of modernity. It must be something whose 
solidity and power are every day made more manifest 
through their contrast with the misdirected passion 
of a weltering world. It must be ample enough to 
supply preaching a great subject matter, vital enough to 
touch it with living power, entirely Christian, native 
to what is most central and timely in Christianity it- 
self and august with its own inner authority—and it 
must meet the mood of the time at the central point. 
of its own inadequacy. Its ruling ideas must be 
those the rightness of which have been proved by the 
solidity of whatever in the last two thousand years 
has at all conformed to their command, and by the 
confusion and failure which everywhere attend their 
denial and neglect.” 

This, then, is the challenge to us—as religious 
men and women in the modern world—ministers and 
Jaymen alike—to dissolve our differences, arise from 
our complacency, and proclaim to a world, lost in the 
mazes of a soul-corroding materialism, the mighty 
and timeless truth that the universe is at basis a 
spiritual reality, that human life has purpose and 
aim, that every personality is of supreme and intrinsic 
worth. 

To give the lie to the eat-drink-and-be-merry- 
for-tomorrow-we-die attitude, affected by so many 
moderns who live only for sensual gratification, and 
who seek to justify philosophically a code of morals 
unworthy of tom-cats. 

To help conventionally moral people to find new 
loyalties; to help disintegrated personalities to find 
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new unity; to help men and women who feel lost in a 
bewilderingly complex and chaotic world to find new 
stability and poise. 

To continually remind men that they are not 
merely bodies, with temporary, evanescent minds, 
but abiding spiritual entities temporarily clothed in 
flesh, created for a destiny that transcends the limits 
of earthly space and time. 

To lead men to new faith in a meaningful exist- 
ence—grounded in a spiritual intuition of a transcend- 
ent power able to harmonize life’s discords and bring 
ultimate victory out of temporary defeat—to make 
implicit eternity explicit—to show men, as Dr. White- 
head says: “the vision of something which stands 
beyond, behind, and within the passing flux of imme- 
diate things.” 

To illustrate by our lives what Christian faith 


does for those who understand and employ it—that 
men may learn the truth of those strange words of 
John: “‘As many as received him, to them he gave the 
power to become the sons of God.” 

In a word, religion is challenged today, “to ap- 
proach a world of dissolving standards, a world whose 
faith is undone, whose hopes are deeply shadowed, 
whose experiments bring it little assurance of success 
and many ornens of tragic failure—with something 
which has itself outlasted civilizations, in which all 
truly victorious experiences are founded, and which 
claims its own authority from a source above the 
stormy fluctuations of any human order, its wisdom 
from the mind of the Eternal.” 

This is the challenge to religion today. 
challenge of magnificence. 
power to meet it worthily. 


It is the 
May we be given the 


Faith or Doubt? 


Adelbert Lathrop Hudson 


ae) HIS is often spoken of as an age of doubt, but 
ey é i) every age has been an age of doubt, since 

Se] ~man first stood upright on his two feet and 
we| began to think as a self-conscious being, and 
to wonder about his relation to the little universe 
around him. 

Parents and teachers have no reason to worry 
when young people begin to express doubts about 
some of the things which have been taught them as 
absolute truth. It is merely evidence that they have 
begun to think for themselves. We, with our larger 
experience and maturer thought, may have come to 
accept these things as settled convictions. But they, 
quite naturally, wish to use their own intelligence, and 
are unwilling to accept as final truth what some per- 
son or book has told them. Such doubt is wholesome 
and a sign of growth. 

The only serious danger in such questioning of 
other people’s beliefs is when any one permits his 
doubts to become crystallized into a fixed creed, like 
the young freshman who announced to his adviser: 
“Professor, I have decided not to believe anything 
which I don’t absolutely know.”’ To which the Pro- 
fessor replied with a smile: ‘Well, young man, your 
creed will be very short and quite insignificant. There 
are very few things of importance in this world which 
any one can know absolutely.” Doubt, as a settled 
attitude of mind, leaves us on the dreary level of facts 
which can be proved by “rule of thumb.” 

All those influences which promote friendship, 
heroism, love, and moral progress—which minister to 
our nobler possibilities—depend upon faith in the 
hidden realities of life. This is the great gift of Faster 
Day to the world. It lifts us above the commonplace 
levels of our daily lives on to the mountain-tops of 
faith, where we may catch a glimpse of things that 
are eternal. 

Anyone who has watched a sunrise from the 
railroad trestle at the summit of Mount Washington 
will understand. First there comes the crimson glow 
of dawn; then, as the disc of the rising sun appears 
on the horizon, every feature of the eastern side of the 
Fresidential Range stands out clear and sharp and 


beautiful in the light of the morning sun; while, farther 
away but seeming very near, one may look over into 
the state of Maine, where mountains and meadows, 
lakes and rivers, forests and fields, are touched with 
the same clear light, giving one an exalted feeling of 
joy and beauty as if he had stepped suddenly into a 
new world. 

But looking toward the west, the sun has thrown 
the shadow of Mount Washington across two states, as 
far as the eye can reach. On that side the view is 
dark, indistinct and gloomy. There is no beauty in 
the landscape to gladden the eye, but only a dim 
uncertainty which suggests gloom and sadness rather 
than joy. In these two contrasted views there is a 
striking symbol of the effect upon our lives of faith and 
doubt—faith giving us a world full of light and beauty, 
of hope and power, with a sense of ultimate victory 
over the problems and the ills of life; doubt paralyzing 
our wills with a sense of despondency and defeat, in 
short, of the utter futility of all effort at noble and 
heroic living. 

Of course, at this point we are met by cynical 
and pessimistic writers with the charge of “wishful 
thinking,” of being willing to deceive ourselves for the 
sake of self comfort, and to avoid facing hard facts. 
An excellent answer to such doubters is found in Wil- 
liam James’s little booklet, ‘The Will to Believe,” in 
which that brilliant and distinguished psychologist 
calls attention to the fact that it is quite as easy to be 
deceived by our doubts as by our beliefs. In faet, we 
all know how easy it is to be deceived by our physical 
senses. We speak of the sunrise and the sunset; and if 
we believed our senses we should continue to think, as 
people did for centuries, that the sun, moon and stars 
revolve around the earth every day. The constant 
liability to error in the field of physical demonstration 
should give the most confirmed skeptic warning to let 
faith have a fighting chance in his life. 

_ We sometimes speak of ‘Proofs of Immortality.” 
It is an unfortunate expression. For, whenever we 
think of proving anything, we quite naturally apply 
the idea to the field of physical science, where of 
course it would be equally impossible to prove or dis- 
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prove the reality of eternal life. If one seeks logical 
support for his faith in immortality let him look within 
himself and study the meaning of his own personality. 
Human personality, either in the individual or in the 
race, is the highest achievement of evolution, and it 
would seem quite illogical that this should be anni- 
hilated when the body disintegrates. Through all the 
physical changes that take place from infancy to ma- 
turity, from the cave-man to the highest moral en- 
lightenment, personality persists. And in its de- 
velopment it reveals a quality that bears no relation 
to the physical atoms and electrons that go to form the 


Dynamic 


= 


body. In its persistence it aspires to something in- 
tangible and higher than itself. Through expanding 
forms of worship it feels its way toward a kinship with 
that finer energy which directs the atoms in their 
growth—that moral purpose which finds expression in 
the soul of man. 

It is when we study closely the real nature of that 
mysterious person which each of us calls “I myself” 
that we approach the dawn of a faith which gradually 
rises into the power of conviction—that there is some- 
thing in us which is kin to the Eternal, and which can 
“never, never die.”’ 


Religion’ 


Willard C. Selleck 
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|X need to distinguish between the mechanics 
m @ of religion and its dynamics. We are prone 
to give much attention to the former and 

ROX not enough to the latter. Yet without 
adequate driving power behind and within the or- 
ganization, administration and methods of our 
churches we can accomplish but little. At best we can 
only make the wheels go round. 

Immediately, however, I must remind myself 
that the word mechanics is not a good one to illustrate 
vital processes. Human nature is not a machine; it 
may be better called a living organism; and still even 
this term may be merely suggestive. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel in his “Man, the Unknown,” has shown us how 
much there is about ourselves that we do not yet 
comprehend; and the cosmos around us is infinitely 
more mysterious and transcendent. Therefore let 
us be modest, docile and patient. 

There are forms of power which are not at all 
mechanical. Life exhibits some of these most wonder- 
fully. A tiny seed germinating and growing may up- 
heave a sidewalk or burst a rock. An ant may carry or 
drag ten times its own weight. What a bundle of 
energy is a vigorous little boy or girl! And the mind 
of man is perfectly marvelous in the power which it 
exerts through the body as it manipulates the forces 
of nature and the machinery of the world. 

Now the power of religion rests back upon the 
fact that there are spiritual energies resident and ac- 
tive within us because resident and active in the uni- 
verse of which we are a part. They play into us and 
through us somewhat as the electric vibrations of 
varying wave lengths play into and through our radio 
receiving sets—only we may be conscious of them 
while the radio is not; which is one difference between 
a human being and a mere machine. And the con- 
stant aim of a vital ministry of religion is to arouse, 
deepen, clarify, intensify, purify and strengthen this 
consciousness in the individual soul. Failing this, all 
else is vain; failing this, our churches are like empty 
houses; failing this, the world can receive no quicken- 
ing or guidance from us in its hour of great need. _ 

The sublimest fact about man is that. he is a 
spiritual being forever susceptible to spiritual in- 
fluences, forever capable of responding to them, and 
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hence forever possessed of the possibility of spiritual 
development. But he is also, in a very real sense and 
in most cases to an amazing degree, a free moral 
agent—I am old-fashioned enough to say that—en- 
dowed with the ability to say yes or no, to assent or 
refuse; and everything in his own conscious, personal, 
purposeful growth is hinged to this mysterious power 
of voluntary choice and endeavor. Therefore any 
truly helpful ministry of religion must seek to awaken, 
cultivate and direct this power, thereby enabling the 
individual soul to get in contact with the spiritual 
energies of the universe and put itself “in tune with 
the Infinite.” 

Apropos of this great, basic fact that man is a 
spiritual being, living in a spiritual universe and cap- 
able of responding to spiritual influences, let me quote 
what Professor J. E. Boodin says in his “Cosmic 
Evolution.” 

“When I speak of a human being as having a soul 
I mean the same thing as when I say that a statue 
or a painting or a symphony has a soul. I mean that 
matter is suffused and controlled by spirit. I mean 
that the human organism is alive with meaning and 
purpose, that it is controlled by a higher level than 
that found in the physiological organism. . 

“A soul is born when there is an awakening to the 
meaning of things. .. . And soul is a new type of 
organization. It cannot be predicted of the elements 
—electrons, atoms, molecules, cells—which constitute 
the human organism. . . . It is a new type of energy 
pattern. . . . It is not statable in terms of preceding 
types of organization in the evolutionary process.” 

Elsewhere in the same work he writes: 

“As light stimulates towards the adaptation to 
seeing light, so divinity stimulates towards communion 
with itself. Light beats upon our earth-born beings, 
and permeates them, that it may stimulate in them 
the organization to see light; life beats upon them 
to awaken them to receive life; thought acts to create 
the response to creative thought; beauty acts to pro- 
duce the creative response to beauty; God acts eter- 
nally to produce the creative response to God.” 

Here, then, is the ground of our deep conviction 
that vital religion is a form of spiritual energy that 
links the individual human soul to the Soul of the 
universe, whereby it experiences the electric thrill 
of the Divine Life. In such measure as you and I have 
this experience we know something of what St. Paul 
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meant when he spoke of “the power which worketh in 
us,” and of what the evangelist meant when he said 
that “Jesus returned in the power of the spirit into 
Galilee,’ and of what Jesus himself meant when he 
alluded to the kingdom as coming ‘‘with power.” 
The New Testament is full of similar expressions, in- 
dicating the living, pulsating spirituality that quick- 
ens, inspires, hallows and redeems human beings by 
the might and majesty of the Eternal One. Millions 
of humble persons who have known nothing of the 
philosophical supports of their faith have had this 
vital spiritual experience, and have called it the work 
of Divine grace, realizing that it could not be of 
themselves alone. Thus they have kncwn that they 
were alive to supernal and eternal realities, and have 
exclaimed with St. Paul, “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are children of God.” 

This is the central fact of spiritual religion. We 
are by nature spiritual beings, and spiritual energies 
are at least latent within us, awaiting development, 
because they are in the universe.around us. As Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones says, “the dynamo and the other 
electrical mechanisms which we have invented do not 
make or create electricity. They merely let it come 
through, showing itself now as light, now as heat, now 
again as motive power. But always it was there be- 
fore, unnoted, merely potential, and yet a vast sur- 
rounding ocean of energy there behind, ready to break 
into active operation when the medium was at hand 
for 1tx2 

You and [| are potential spiritual dynamos, but 
we haven’t set ourselves going; we are idle, and rusty, 
and useless. When we do get started and the power 
begins to work in us and through us, what shall we 
see and do? We shall see in ourselves a fresh vivifica- 
tion of our whole nature—a new interest in the truth, 
and a growing knowledge of it; an awakened and 
deepening moral sense by which we come to see clearly 
and feel keenly the difference between right and 
wrong; a quick appreciation of goodness and the obli- 
gation to be good and do good; a heightened percep- 
tion of beauty, including ‘‘the beauty of holiness,” 
purity, chastity, gentleness, sweetness, and all other 
forms of refinement; a passionate “love of love,” with 
a constant, unwearied exhibition of loving kindness 
toward everybody and everything; and an attitude of 
reverence, gratitude, trust and hope as we stand here 
amid the mysteries and sorrows of this vast, strange 
universe. And then we shall consecrate ourselves, 
with all our possessions, to serve and save the world 
by doing, as John Wesley said, “‘all the good we can, in 
all the ways we can, to all the people we can.”’ 

How immense the need for all this! A troubled, 
suffering world lies around us, full of uncertainty and 
fear, full of selfishness and injustice—or half full. 
You and I and everyone can help a little bit if only 
we gear ourselves into the divine processes of the 
universe. If we do not, we sha be powerless and use- 
less, a dead weight for the world to carry. Our churches 
and Sunday schools, our activities and enterprises, 
will be only so much bustle and noise unless permeated 
with spiritual energies vibrating to the eternal laws 
of truth and righteousness and liberty and love. 

Dr. Rufus Jones, already quoted, uses an illus- 
tration that is pertinent here. 


“T am told,” he says, “that when the great Hell- 
Gate bridge was being built over the East River in 
New York the engineers came upon an old derelict 
ship lying embedded in the river mud, just where one 
of the central piers of the bridge was to go down to 
its bedrock foundation. No tug-boat could be found 
that was able to start the derelict from its ancient bed 
in the ooze. It would not move, no matter what 
force was applied. Finally, with a sudden inspiration, 
one of the workers hit upon this scheme: He took a 
large flat-boat, which had been used to bring stone 
down the river, and he chained it to the old sunken 
ship when the tide was low. Then he waited for the 
great tidal energies to do their work. Slowly the 
rising tide, with all the forces of the ocean behind it 
and the moon above it, came up under the flat-boat, 
raising it inch by inch. And as it came up, lifted by 
irresistible power, the derelict came up with it, until 
it was entirely out of the mud that held it. Then the 
boat, with its subterranean load, was towed out to sea 
where the old waterlogged ship was unchained and 
allowed to drop forever out of sight.’ 

And Dr. Jones adds: 

“There are greater forces than those tidal ener- 
gies waiting for us to use in our tasks. They have 
always been there. They are there now. But they 
do not work, they do not operate, until we lay hold 
of them and use them for our present purposes. We 
must be co-workers with God.” 

In the limited time at my disposal I cannot ade- 
quately analyze this spiritual power working within us 
into its constituent elements, or trace out its tremen- 
dous implications. Suffice it to say that it embraces 
all our other powers—the power of thought, the power 
of deep moral conviction, the persuasive power of 
sincere benevolence, the winsome power of holy love, 
the attractive power of grace and charm and radiance, 
the lifting power of aspiration, and the luring power of 
lofty and great ideals. As Benjamin Kidd says, “It 
has been the emotion of the ideal which has brought 
to the harvest of action the souls of all the leaders of 
all the causes which have been since the world began. 
How to organize this illimitable cause under the con- 
ditions of the modern world is the problem before 
the human spirit. The master fact of the social in- 
tegration is that the science of power in civilization is 
the science of the passion for the ideal. The passion 
for the ideal is the passion of perfection, which is the 
passion for God.” 

As for our Liberal Christian churches, I beg to 
say that their power does not lie so much in their 
liberty as in their religion. Liberty is really not a 
force but a law, “a method by which force acts,” as 
Dr. Ebenezer Fisher once defined Jaw. And we who 
cherish and claim liberty, as we do and ought, insist 
upon it because it is necessary to release the forces 
within us which are seeking to act. The familiar 
hymn reads: 


“Make channels for the streams of love 
Where they may broadly run, 
And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one.” 


Liberty makes channels for all the energies of the 
human soul to flow out in action; and if those energies 
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are high and pure and good, it is a crime to dam them 
up. But the real power is in the energies and not 
in the channel, though the two are essential. ‘The 
perfect law of liberty” is needed to subserve the great 
ends for which the spiritual energy of the human soul 
exists; and the higher and truer that energy, the more 
justly it demands liberty to flow out in creative and 
reconstructive action. So I would hold fast always 
to liberty, but I would be even more anxious to see 
that.the force which uses it, the vital religion lying 
behind it, shall be deep and pure and strong. 

I beg to quote here a single paragraph from one 
of the finest books that I have read in recent years, 
“Liberty in the Modern World,” written by a young 
man, George Byron Logan, and published in 1928, 
following his untimely death in 1927, issued by the 
University of North Carolina Press: 

“The supreme expression of liberty is to be found 
in religion. The last and largest act in the mutual ad- 
justment of man and the cosmos is carried through in 
the realm of the spiritual and the superhuman. He 
has found freedom through contacts and institutions 
which subserve his needs, in tools which he learns to 


use for his own good, in the self-knowledge and self- | 


control of the humanistic temper; he finds it finally in 
that harmony of his deeper nature with the whole 
universe which can best release him from the bondage 
of fear and put the fruits of the spirit in its place. 
He projects the values of human personality into 
the world at large; and he draws from the central 
Personality, moving through every atom, assurances 
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that are the insignia of spiritual freedom. Out of this 
high intercourse between God and man come momen- 
tous, if but partial, answers to his ancient questioning 
and an abiding sense of love and joy and peace that 
satisfies the craving of his heart. 

“Religion, so conceived, is the chief end of man, 
the noblest and, in its perfection, the most remote of 
his goals. It is at once an individual and a social 
concern.” 

I do not need to say more. My great,,plea for 
our Liberal Churches, for you individually, and for 
myself continually, is that we may all have a realizing 
and growing sense of the vital truth which I have here 
indicated. Otherwise we shall be of little worth in a 
needy world, and our “candlestick will be removed 
out of its place.’ So my closing word would be the 
prayer of Tennyson: 


O Living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 


That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A ery above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths which never can be proved, 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


Modern Spiritual Dictatorship‘ 


James G. McDonald 


Caw) HE price of freedom is eternal vigilance. 
@| Through the centuries, great pioneers have 
We} fought and won decisive victories over the 

wl} forces of political and religious tyranny. 

The fruits of those achievements can be maintained and 

enlarged only by watchful and courageous devotion. 

Powerful today are those who in the name of race, of 

patriotism and of honor, would debase and ultimately 

destroy the inestimable gifts of freedom of conscience 
and freedom of the spirit from domination by state or 
authority. It is in the defense of spiritual freedom, the 
finest heritage of our Western civilization, that I plead. 

It is fitting that this appeal should be the subject 
of an address made on the Foundation established in 
honor of the distinguished services of three generations 
of the Ware family to the cause of pure Christianity. 

One hundred and thirty years ago Henry Ware began 

his liberal teaching at Harvard. Since then notable 

have been the contributions which great Unitarian 
thinkers have made to our conceptions of man and of 
his relations to God. These men were not satisfied to 
protest the old. They fearlessly set forth their own 
liberating ideas. William Ellery Channing, preaching 
the doctrines of the dignity of man and his divine 
possibilities, made the world see as it had not before 
the innate worth of every man. Then was laid a new 
basis for the struggle to free the slaves. Ralph Waldo 
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Emerson preaching the doctrine of the immanence of 
God, an unseen but potent presence, gave deepened 
spiritual significance to man’s daily life. These con- 
ceptions help to show to millions of men and women 
that tyranny of state or church over the mind or con- 
science of man is intolerable. 

Two resolutions passed this year at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association are in 
this high tradition. In particular the confession of 
error in the resolution relating to Rev. Henry W. Pink- 
ham is clear proof of Unitarian loyalty to the principles 
of their great leaders, of their determination to safe- 
guard the integrity of the individual. 

Indeed, that there should have been that occasion 
for this act of retribution is an illustration of the de- 
moralizing effects of war. A great military conflict is 
not primarily costly in property and in life; the gravest 
losses are not the billions of dollars of physical values 
destroyed, these can be replaced, nor even the millions 
of dead and maimed, nature replaces these also. No, 
the gravest loss is the spiritual demoralization that 
resuits from the inevitable organized propaganda of 
hatred against the enemy. That destroys the very 
foundation of spiritual values. And incidentally it 
makes peace at the end of the war impossible, for the 
vanquished are not permitted to make peace and the 
victors are no longer fit to make peace. In this way 
the World War was to lay the basis for the next world 
conflict. 
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But the war to make the world safe for democracy 
did more than prepare for the next legalized wholesale 
slaughter. It undermined the very foundations of 
the freedom of the individual. Hitler and his doctrine 
of the regimentation of a whole people, the ruthless 
attack on the Jews and the merciless silencing of dis- 
sent, are in large part the gifts of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the post-war diplomacy of the victors. 
The Nazi crushing in Germany of nascent democracy, 
of political and industrial liberalism and of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom was made easier by the Treaty 
and by the Allies. Today a Germany rearming, recon- 
ciled to the loss of its domestic freedom, challenges 
the established political and territorial order in Europe. 
And the success of the Nazi dictatorship at home and 
abroad weakens the forces of freedom throughout the 
Continent. 

In my letter of resignation as High Commissioner 
for Refugees from Germany, I last December out- 
lined to the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions the effects of Nazi policies. That description is 
still accurate. 

Relentlessly the Jews and “non-Aryans’’ are 
excluded from all public offices, from the exercise of 
the liberal professions, and from any part in the cul- 
tural and intellectual life of Germany. Ostracized 
from social relations with ‘‘Aryans,”’ they are subjected 
to. every kind of humiliation. Neither sex nor age 
exempts them from discrimination. Even the Jewish 
and ‘“‘non-Aryan”’ children do not escape cruel forms of 
segregation and persecution. In party publications, 
directly sponsored by the government, ‘‘Aryan’’ chil- 
dren are stirred to hate the Jews and the Christian 
‘non-Aryans,”’ to spy upon them and to attack them, 
and to incite their own parents to extirpate the Jews 
altogether. 

Again, as so often during their long heroic and 
tragic history, the Jewish people are used as the scape- 
goat for political and partisan purposes. The National 
Socialists level against them charges of the most out- 
rageous and untenable kind. They ignore all of the 
facts of the continuous loyalty of the Jews in Ger- 
many: for example, during the Empire, when Jews 
helped to unify Germany and tomake it strong; during 
the war, when a percentage of Jewish youth as high as 
that of any other religious community in the Reich 
gave their lives for the Fatherland, and Jewish scien- 
tists and men of affairs helped so notably to enable 
Germany to prolong the struggle; and under the Re- 
public, when Jewish leaders aided in saving Germany 
from some of the worst effects of defeat. Instead, it 
has been found useful to attribute to the Jews the 
responsibility for the misery and dejection which 
the German people suffered during the last years of 
the war and the decade that followed. Though less 
than a one-hundredth part of the total population, 
the Jews are held responsible for all the adversity 
which the German people had to undergo. As in the 
Middle Ages, when they were massacred and expelled 
from German States as the cause of the Black Death, 
so today they are eliminated from the economic and 
cultural life of Germany and degraded on the ground 
that they were the cause of the German humiliation. 
So far does this hatred extend that even the Jewish 
war veterans who fought and were wounded in the 


front-line trenches have been forced from their posi- 
tions in the public services, and the names of the 
Jewish war dead may no longer be engraved on war 
memorials. : 

However, the attitude of the German government 
is based not only on the theory of “Nordic race” 
supremacy and the desire to eliminate “foreign racial”’ 
elements from the life of the country; it rests also on 
the conception of the absolute subordination of the 
individual to the state. An influential section of the 
party is actively promoting a revival of neo-Paganism 
which sets itself against both the Old Testament and 
parts of the New Testament. The conceptions of 
‘blood, race and soil,” propagated with fanatical en- 
thusiasm, menace not alone the Jews, but all those 
who remain defiantly loyal to the old ideals of re- 
ligious and individual freedom. 

National Socialism as interpreted in Germany by 
authoritative spokesmen is fundamentally irrecon- 
cilable with free Christianity. Listen to Alfred Rosen- 
berg, the official interpreter of Nazi ideology. In his 
book “The Myth of the Twentieth Century,” he out- 
lines the Nazi “Religion of Blood.’ He insists that 
Christianity be purged of every trace of Jewish in- 
fluence. He explains: “The so-called Old Testament 
must once and for all be done away with as a religious 
book. ... By this act the unsuccessful attempts 
during the past fifteen hundred years to transform us 
(Germans) spiritually into Jews will fall to the ground. 
.... The Old Testament stories .... will be re- 
placed by the Nordic Sagas and fairy tales... . 
The longing of the Nordic racial soul to give the folkie 
myths form as the German Church, that is the greatest 
task of our century.”” In other words, for the Old 
Testament is to be substituted the Germanic Folk 
Lore of the pre-Christian era. 

But Rosenberg would not do away with Chris- 
tianity altogether. He would reinterpret it in terms 
of the so-called German race soul. The conception of 
Christ as the ‘“Lamb of God”’ he rejects on the ground 
that it is a Jewish conception. He denounces the 
Christian teaching of humility as a gigantic falsifica- 
tion of the true doctrine of Jesus. Under the Nazis in 
Germany, Rosenberg declares that the basis of all edu- 
cation “‘is recognition of the fact that it was not Chris- 
tianity which brought morality to us (Germans), 
but that Christianity owes its lasting values to the 
German character . . . . The German character val- 
ues, therefore, are the Absolutes which regulate every- 
thing else.” 

This conception of racial pagan Germanism as 
superior to traditional Christianity is a challenge to 
Christians in all countries. It is an idea which William 
Ellery Channing would have fought with all the vigor 
of his soul. 

The leadership concept in Germany is not limited 
to politics. It is applied also in the religious field. 
Listen to the words of the leader of the Hitler youth. 
Von Schirach, in a recent speech to the young German 
boys and girls, said: ‘Just as today a youth group is 
assembled in this spot which is neither Catholic nor 
Evangelical, but simply German, so will an entire 
people eventually stand together, a people which is 
no longer divided into confessions, but is united in be- 
lief in its leader, and in its holy mother earth. .. . 
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God has commanded that we feel this to be an eternal 
truth; stand together; fight for Adolph Hitler; fight 
for our German Fatherland, and if you do this you are 
fulfilling God’s will.” 

It was against these tendencies, to paganize Ger- 
man Christianity and to establish over the Evangelical 
Church the absolute authority of the state, that the 
great Protestant leaders have protested. Karl Barth, 
rejecting emphatically these tendencies, exclaimed: 
“The Evangelical Church ought rather to elect to be 
thinned down till it be a tiny group, and go into the 
catacombs, than to make a compact even covertly 
with this doctrine.” There was a pronouncement 
that the Unitarian pioneers might have made. 

The extremes to which the Nazi Christians would 
go is illustrated by the address of one of their leaders 
who demanded that the Church Divine Service and 
Doctrine be cleansed of everythlng un-German, that 
is, Jewish; that the Old Testament be eliminated al- 
together, and that the “superstitious portions” of the 
New Testament be excluded also. Some of you here 
may be surprised to know that included in the “super- 
stitious portions” of the New Testament are the doc- 
trines of human brotherhood and of humility. These 
must be replaced by the idea of “Jesus, the hero.” 
And in his peroration, this German Christian shouted: 
‘“As leaders we do not need a God and throne in the dim 
distance, but only a fighter . . . . worship of heroes 
must become the worship of God.” 

It is true that the principles of freedom have 
been embodied in our fundamental law. But it 
would be a mistake to assume that in this country 


Frank Talk Between 


IEFRESHINGLY frank exchanges have taken 
place between Dr. Hu Shih, the Chinese 
intellectual leader, and a Japanese publisher, 
Mr. T. Murobuse. It was initiated by the 
Japanese, who asked Dr. Hu for an open letter on the 
present situation. Dr. Hu, as usual, is truthfu and 
courageous in his expression. Some parts of his letter 
were deleted by the censor in Japan, but most of it 
was published. 

The first bit of advice from Dr. Huis: “I earnestly 
beg Japanese nationals not to talk of ‘Sino-Japanese 
friendship.’ I have been painfully annoyed by such 
talk, as also by talk of the ‘Kingly Way’ by Japanese 
militarists. I am at a loss to understand it. The ex- 
treme of despotism is called ‘Kingly Way,’ and activi- 
ties calculated to produce resentment are described as 
methods to promote friendship!” (This comment 
about the “Kingly Way’ was deleted in Japan.) 
The Chinese government was forced to issue a decree 
for friendly relations with Japan, China’s neighbor, 
asserted Dr. Hu, prohibiting all anti-Japanese speeches 
and activities; but a governmental decree does not 
affect the feeling and sentiment of the people. The 
anti-Japanese sentiment, the feeling of resentment, 
finding no outlet of expression, is growing deeper and 
tenser. Cannot the Japanese militarists and people 
realize this? “The real question now is how to elim- 
inate Sino-Japanese resentment.” 

The Japanese people are urged not to overlook the 


these principles today are unchallenged. The con- 
ception of authority of leadership is finding more 
and more supporters among Americans. Not only 
from extreme radicals, but also from extreme reaction- 
aries, does one hear expressions of contempt of tradi- 
tional principles of freedom. The truth is that Fas- 
cist ideology is contagious. It seems, to those dis- 
contented with democracy, to offer an easy solution 
for our present ills. 

In Central Europe, the fearless martyrs for free- 
dom of the spirit—silenced, imprisoned, exiled—are 
fighting more than their own battles. They are 
fighting yours and mine. The defeat of the principles 
of religious and political liberty in one country weak- 
ens these principles everywhere. The doctrine of the 
absolute supremacy of the state is quickly seized 
upon by interested groups elsewhere as a basis for at- 
tempts to regiment public opinion in their own coun- 
tries. We are not immune to this danger here. 

If we are to be worthy of our American democratic 
heritage, it will not be enough for us to attack tyranny 
in other lands. Nor will it be sufficient for us to criti- 
cize those Americans who are preaching the doctrine of 
subordination of the individual to the state. De- 
mocracy dare not remain on the defensive. It must 
launch its own offensive. It must reinterpret its 
ideals and formulate them anew in terms that have 
vital meaning for the people. Then will democracy be 
enabled to make a stirring appeal to the spirit of ad- 
venture and idealism of American youth. Only 
through the rediscovery of the meaning of freedom of 
the individual can that freedom be made secure. 


Chinese and Japanese 


feeling of resentment of a country with a population 
of over 400,000,000. The Chinese government and 
people have exercised the utmost patience in recent 
years. “But from our observation of the declarations 
of Japanese militarists we have come to the conclusion 
that their ambition of aggression is insatiable.’ 
(This part deleted in Japan.) 

Dr. Hu asked the Japanese people not to neglect 
their great achievements in the past and their great 
future. ‘Anyone reading the glorious history of 
Japan of the past sixty years must be impressed. It 
is read with surprise and admiration. But a great 
nation can also be destroyed. There is no limit to the 
future of the Japanese and no other country can check 
her progress. Her destruction is only possible by her 
own action.” 

Mr. Murobuse, in reply, said that upon its pub- 
lication the letter of Dr. Hu attracted the attention 
of the intelligentsia in Japan. “They showed great 
admiration for Dr. Hu and sympathy with China.” 

Mr. Murobuse’s letter touches upon the prevailing 
resentment of the Chinese people, and asks whether 
the Chinese leaders are doing anything on their part 
to remove it. He cites the courageous example of the 
great Chinese leader, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who real’y 
understood Japan, in extending his hands to obtain 
help from the Japanese. He also refers to China's 
policy of utilizing one country against another, which 
she is now using in the attempt to oppose Japan. 
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“‘America has thus helped China. Great Britain has 
cunningly dealt with Japan, and in the same way 
your country has incorporated Communists.” The 
Japanese editor continues with a sweeping indictment 
of Great Britain’s whole policy and purposes both in 
the Far East and elsewhere. “Ireland, India, Egypt, 
South Africa and other countries have become the 
pigs and sheep on the sacrificial altar. Our warning 


Alberta Looks 


June 13, 1936 


is: ‘Don’t be cajoled by Great Britain.’ Is Japan or 
Great Britain at present the enemy of China? In the 
future, is Japan or Great Britain to be the enemy of 
China? Japan and China, or the Japanese and 
Chinese intelligentsia, should shake hands and uphold 
the liberty and civilization of the Orient, and transfer 
the center of world history to the Far East.’”’—China 
Correspondence of the Nofrontier News Service. 


to the Future 


Carl Storm 


ea HE sweeping victory of Social Credit in the 
0) provincial election of last August has turned 
ta, Alberta into the laughing stock of the world. 

Best} Ridicule and scorn continue to pour in upon 
us: Are the people of Alberta so naive as to believe 
that they will actually receive $25 a month? Can 
they not realize that it is impossible to graft Socialist 
distribution on to the main trunk of capitalist produc- 
tion? Are they so gullible that they will unquestion- 
ingly accept any quack remedy that promises them a 
cure for their economic ills? 

Such questions may well be asked, and the ridi- 
cule may well be deserved. But the Social Credit 
victory is a fact that cannot be dismissed by ridicule, 
nor can its tremendous significance in the life of the 
people of this province be fully understood if one 
merely devotes his analysis to the fallacies of Social 
Credit economics. To grasp the full significance of 
this movement one must seek to understand the un- 
derlying conditions that made such a victory possible, 
closely follow the legislative measures of the Social 
Credit government, and on the basis of such an 
analysis seek to draw up a plan of united action for the 
working class of Alberta. 

The Social Credit Party succeeded in being swept 
into power only because of the intense misery and 
suffering of the Albertan people. The financial 
journals may laud the manner in which Canada has 
weathered the depression, but they fail to recount the 
manner in which this has been accomplished. Every 
gain made by the financial and industrial interests has 
been made at the expense of the workers. Wage cuts, 
relief cuts, increasing unemployment, inhuman camps 
for the unemployed and open violence against strikers 
(the Regina riot of last July, to mention but one 
example of Fascist violence) has been the lot of the 
workers. The people of Alberta had suffered a con- 
tinuous lowering of their standard of living. The 
U. F. A. government (United Farmers of Alberta), 
which had held office for fourteen years, was no dif- 
ferent from the old-line parties. It had not been able 
to stem the growing tide of economic suffering. The 
Albertan people, while anxious to increase their stand- 
ard of living, were not yet prepared to go the whole 
distance of joining the Socialist movement under the 
banner of the C. C. F. (Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation), much less that of joining the Communist 
Party. 

Thus, when William Aberhart, a high-school 
teacher and leader of the Prophetic Bible Institute of 
Calgary, began to organize the Social Credit Party, it 
soon spread like wildfire. Under the guise of a re- 


ligious mission, a semi-religious faith was built around 
Mr. Aberhart as the new Moses who would lead his 
people into the promised land. In much the same 
manner as Hitler, he struck at big finance, sought to 
differentiate between good business and bad finance, 
appealed to the small shopkeepers who were being 
crushed by the large chain stores, and made tempting 
promises to the white-collar workers, the youth, and 
the middle-class elements. He spoke glibly of creat- 
ing credit with a fountain-pen, of “basic dividends” 
that would be paid monthly to every citizen, and of 
the ‘cultural heritage” of the province that rightly 
belonged to the people. At the same time he assured 
private enterprises that Social Credit would not inter- 
fere with private business, and that Social Credit 
held no sympathy with Communism, which was a 
“‘foreign’’ doctrine incompatible with Canadian ideals. 

The economic doctrines of Social Credit were 
questioned by few. Many had faith in the promise of 
$25 a month; others supported the movement in the 
belief that it was the first step towards Socialism; but 
the majority voted it into power because they no 
longer had any faith in the old-line parties and were 
willing to try anything that promised to increase their 
standard of living at the expense of big finance and 
big business. The vote for Social Credit was mainly 
a protest vote against the traditional parties rather 
than a reasoned belief in the doctrines of Social 
Credit. 

With the election over, the people sat back and 
waited for the opening of the first Social Credit legis- 
lature in history. Eighteen months had been prom- 
ised as the time necessary before the proper legislation 
could be carried into effect that would end poverty 
for Alberta. But it was not long before the pre-election 
promises of Mr. Aberhart were broken in rapid suc- 
cession. Major Douglas—the originator of Social 
Credit—had been hired as reconstruction adviser by 
the previous U. F. A. government, and had been re- 
tained by the Social Credit government. But the 
financial interests in Eastern Canada, afraid that Social 
Credit might carry through its promises, had suc- 
ceeded in having Mr. Magor, financial adviser to 
some of the largest interests in the country, hired as 
financial adviser for Alberta. When this took place 
Major Douglas broke his contract. The protection of 
the interests of finance capital by Mr. Magor was 
soon made apparent with the budget that he formu- 
lated for the province. This budget, rather than in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the people, provides 
for a steep lowering of their purchasing power. The 
farmers and workers are faced with sharp increases in 
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taxation, whereas the bankers, finance and land-hold- 
ing companies are granted a reduction in their taxes 
amounting to nearly $100,000,000. Added to such 
direct increased taxation of an already poverty-stricken 
working class, an additional two percent sales tax is 
being placed on practically all commodities sold 
within the province. 

Another pre-election promise that has been turned 
into a farce is the Recall Bill. Mr. Aberhart took no 
ttle pains in assuring the voters that they would be 
provided with the means of recalling any member if 
they so desired. Where recall legislation is in force the 
number of signatures required on the petition is 
usually twenty-five percent of the electors who voted 
at the previous election. The Social Credit Recall 
Bill, however, requires two-thirds of all the people 
who are on the voters’ list in the constituency. This 
alone would make recall an impossibility. But that 
is not all. Before anyone can start recall proceedings, 
a straight fee of $200 must be paid to the government. 
In addition, this must all be done within a time limit 
of forty day. For political deceit this Recall Bill can 
find few equals. 

One of the most reactionary measures introduced 
into Parliament this session is the proposed govern- 
ment licensing of tradesmen. According to this bill 
all workers must be licensed by the government before 
they are free to practice their trade. This will allow 
the government the power of blacklisting all strikers 
and “dangerous” working-class members by merely 
refusing to grant them a license. On top of this piece 
of Fascist legislation comes the proposal to disenfran- 
chise all relief recipients, small-home owners and 
farmers who are behind in the payment of their taxes. 

On April 1 (but rest assured this is no April Fool 
joke) Alberta was faced with a maturing bond debt of 
$3,200,000. Several similar debts had been paid by 
the federal government, but when Mr. Aberhart 
refused to relinquish the provincial autonomy, the 
federal government refused to loan the money for the 
payment of this debt,and Alberta was forced to default. 
The refusal to relinquish the provincial autonomy was 
in the interests of the Albertan people, as such would 
have meant coming under the receivership of the 
federal government. That danger, however, is not 
yet past. Defaulting on bond payments has meant no 
real benefit to the people of Alberta. They are still 
paying the interest in full on the bonds in default. 
If a new contract could be entered into, whereby the 
bondholders would agree to accept a lower rate of in- 
terest and thus. help to shoulder the burden of the 
crisis, the province might be able to get along on its 
taxes without having to borrow any more money. 
Such a step would be definitely in the interests of the 
Albertan people. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
that the federal government will allow the bond- 
holders to take this loss. We may then witness the 
Province of Alberta coming under virtual receivership 
to the federal government, which will take care of 
maturing Alberta bonds, but will withhold all subsidies 
and payments now being made to the province. The 
Social Credit government has already allowed itself 
to become an agent of finance capital, whether by in- 
timidation or threat. This further financial threat 
may be a deciding factor in forcing the Social Credit 


government to employ Fascist measures, if it possibly 
can, in order to maintain its power. 

It is obvious that Social Credit in power is an 
entirely different animal from Social Credit in its 
propaganda stage. Its promises to the people of Al- 
berta have been completely swept aside in its sub- 
servience to the interests of the financial groups, 
against whom it promised to wage war a few months 
ago. What of the future? What is to be done with 
regard to the Social Credit government? Is it a 
Fascist movement? 

Before we can chart a plan of united action we 
have to answer the last question first. Before Social 
Credit was elected to power we considered it to be a 
potential Fascist threat. Its demagogy was similar 
to that of*other Fascist movements; it posed as the 
friend of the middle class and the farmer; it attacked 
the evils of capitalism and was bitter in its denuncia- 
tion of finance capital. In opposing it at that time as 
a Fascist movement we failed to grasp its full sig- 
nificance. We were so afraid of any further Fascist 
threats that we overlooked the meaning of this move- 
ment in the minds of the Albertan people. For it is 
essential to distinguish between the Social Credit 
government and the meaning of Social Credit as it 
exists in the minds of the masses who put it in power. 

The Social Credit government has passed several 
pieces of reactionary legislation. If it could gain 
a sufficient mass following it might easily become a 
real Fascist movement. Therefore, we must be on our 
constant guard against the Social Credit government. 
But the Social Credit movement as it exists in the 
minds of the people is not a Fascist movement. For 
these people Social Credit represents increased pur- 
chasing power and higher standards of living. Their 
vote was a protest vote against the old-line parties. 
They will support a government that will provide them 


_with increased purchasing power, but they will not 


support a government that openly lessens what little 
purchasing power they already possess. Thus the 
Social Credit government finds itself without the re- 
quired mass basis to become an openly Fascist move- 
ment. ‘The trade unions are not behind it and the 
masses of people who formerly were supporters of 
Social Credit are rapidly, since the passing of the 
budget, swinging away from their original support to 
a position of open hostility. This feeling of revolt is 
most apparent in the country districts where the 
economic conditions are most severe. A few weeks ago 
I was in a country town in the southern part of the 
province which I knew to have been strongly Social 
Credit. Before speaking I asked the chairman how 
far I could go in analyzing the trend of the Social 
Credit government. ‘Go as far as you want. This 
town is ready for Communism.” This changing 
sentiment is apparent wherever one goes. One farmer 
to whom I put the question, ““What are you going to 
do next?” simply pointed to a shotgun hanging on 
the wall. Not only is the spirit of revolt spreading in 
the country, but it is also at work within the Social 
Credit government itself. The original unanimity of 
the members is no longer apparent. Splits are taking 
place which find the members opposing one another. 

This revolt againt the Social Credit government 
is the main issue with which we are confronted. 
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Where will these people turn next? Will they be 
tricked into the support of an old-line party again? 
Or does the sentiment, ‘“This town is ready for Com- 
munism,” really signify that they will go farther left? 
At the present time the few Liberal members in the 
legislature are capitalizing on the imbroglio in which 
the Social Credit government is involved. They 
would have done nothing better had they been elected. 
In the guise of attacking the Social Credit govern- 
ment they are working desperately hard to swing the 
discontented elements within the Social Credit move- 
ment back to the support of the Liberal Party. It is 
doubtful that they can enlist the support of the 
people openly as a Liberal Party, but there is con- 
siderable danger that they may be able to do so 
under the guise of a coalition of Liberals and discon- 
tented Social Crediters. If this is allowed to happen 
then Alberta will be faced with a real Fascist threat. 
The Social Credit masses must be held together on 
the basis of their original protest and desire for higher 
standards of living. A united front of all forces work- 
ing toward this same end is not only possible but es- 
sential. The C.C. F., the Communist Party, and the 
Trade Unions can and must unite with the Social 
Crediters on this common ground of increased pur- 
chasing power. They must sink their ideological dif- 
ferences and unite on the immediate issue of Fascist 
threats and reactionary legislation. To wage war 


against one another can only split the forces of the 
working class of the province and repeat the story of 
the working-class movement in Germany. United 
pressure must be brought to bear on the Social Credit 
government to carry through its promises as far as 
possible; to maintain democratic rights; to increase 
relief allowances; to do away with the camps for the 
unemployed; and to provide free seed grain for the 
farmers. This is the immediate task made urgent by 
the immediate issues. Beyond this the United Front 
must enter the political field and have United Front 
candidates elected to office. At the present time this 
United Front of the C. C. F., the Communists and the 
Social Crediters is growing. The basis is also being 
laid for a single miners’ unien for Alberta and British 
Columbia within the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The League Against War and Fascism also is 
drawing great masses of the people into one united 
front fighting on the basis of immediate issues. In 
the face of great obstacles the future is not without 
signs of hope. If the United Front can be forged into 
a real weapon Alberta, and Canada as a whole, can 
succeed along with France and Spain in defeating 
Fascism and thereby drive on to the Socialist position. 
Alberta surprised the world by going Social Credit— 
if the people of Alberta learn their lesson, Alberta 
may once again surprise the world by becoming this 
time the spearhead for a Socialist or Soviet Canada. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Sunday, June 14—Powers of the True Mind 


Be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds.— Romans 
MZ: 


tn the winning of any victory in life, in the creation of 
character, in the accomplishment of anything, the mastery of 
one’s ability to think right is the strategic position. We have 
been talking about the above text for many, many years— 
preaching “‘great’’ sermons about it. Now we are realizing that 
we must do something about it. We must find out how much of 
our thinking is real thinking, science must help us work out the 
laws of thought, and then we must proceed to obey those laws. 
We must realize that wrong thinking will produce results just as 
certainly as right thinking. Science is now demonstrating the 
supremacy of mind in the life of man. 

Prayer: O God, I thank Thee most heartily for the gift of 
the great powers of mind by which I reason, and I realize that 
with that gift there goes a great responsibility. May I open my 
eyes to see Thy wise purposes working in wonderful ways to 
divine ends. I now resolve to think brotherhood, to think peace, 
to say in my deeper mind, God is my strength and my life. Amen. 


Monday, June 15 


As a man thinketh in his heart so he is.—Proverbs 28 : 27. 

Thinking ‘‘in his heart’’ is thinking in terms of the spiritual. 
Behind the hand is the arm, behind the arm is the brain, and be- 
hind the brain is the spirit, the power of God. Whether lama 
weak, negative character or a strongly positive one, depends 
primarily upon whether my habitual thinking is self-distrustful 
and self-belittling, or whether I face each day with thoughts 
of self-confidence and courage. Whether I am hopeful and op- 
timistic or despairing and pessimistic, selfish or unselfish, honest 
or dishonest, a joy-bringer or a joy-killer, depends upon the kind 
of thoughts Tfallow to dominate my mind, for out of this deeper 
thinking[myflife must inevitably speak. 

Read Proverbs, chapter 24 : 30-34, “the Neglected Gar- 


” 


den. 


Prayer: God and Father of all, I thank Thee for the gracious 
and generous gift of the garden of my life. I am made in Thy 
image; there is unlimited fertility and power there. I have the 
seeds of the Divine, and I propose to make that truth an inspira- 
tion, a comfort and a guide. Amen. 


Tuesday, June 16 
“As aman thinketh in his heart, so he is.” 


We must realize that much—too much—of our thinking is 


just day-dreaming or reverie which is mostly a waste of time. It: 


is not creative thinking. Science is teaching us that the thoughts 
that make us what we are, are not the vague, elusive thoughts 
that float into the stream of consciousness for a moment and 
then disappear; not the vagrant, passing thoughts which never 
are really our own. But ‘“‘as a man thinketh in his heart so he is.” 
This means the thoughts associated with earnest feeling, the 
thoughts on which we constantly concentrate attention, the 
thoughts which are habitual with us—these are the mighty forces 
which make us what we are. Science is now teaching us that 
as a man thinks deeply he reaches down into the dynamic depths 
of his being, and that mind responds according to the nature of 
those thoughts, translating them into new physical, moral and 
spiritual conditions. 


Prayer: O Father, Iam grateful for these quiet moments of 
meditation. My prayer at this moment is to take the beautiful 
truth of Thy Universal Fatherhood and make it my first truth, 
and sink it so deeply and effectively into my deeper mind that it 
shall become the dominating thought of my life. I will be faith- 
ful and diligent in affirming this great ideal. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 17 
“Mind is the master-power that moulds and makes, 
And man is mind, and ever more he takes 
The tool of thought, and, shaping what he wills, 
Brings forth a thousand joys, a thousand ills:—- 
He thinks in secret, and it comes to pass. 
Environment is his looking-glass.”’ 
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Meditation: Do I really believe in the Universal Father- 
hood of God? Do I feel and know that all of life, its joys and its 
sorrows, its pains and its pleasures, is but the working out of a 
great plan for my development, looking to the final victory of 
that love which I see in Jesus Christ? Deeper than all else I will 
keep this central truth burning on the altar of my heart. 


Read 2 Timothy 1 : 1-10. Kindling the fires of the spirit. 


Thursday, June 18 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life-—Proverbs 4 : 23. 


The life within determines the life without. In that inner 
life where each man takes counsel with his own soul, the issues 
of life are worked out. Here is where each makes his own world. 
We all need a new vision of the majesty of the soul and its power 
to shape the life. A creed, a confession of faith, a ritual, be it 
ever so stately, is only preliminary and nothing more than that! 
“There is a spark of fire within us and there is a heart of fire in 
the universe, and the soul of man and the soul of God must meet 
and melt together in the moral processes of daily living.’”’ Ideals 
must be translated into the substance of the soul, making us such 
men as, without it, we could not be. 


Prayer: O Father, reverently I give myself to Thee in a 
new consecration, as the only return I can make for all Thy good- 
ness and loving kindness. May my days be bright with Thy 
presence, rich in the fruits of the spirit and radiant with joy. 
Thou hast given me the gift of love and I will be faithful to its 
light. Each day I know more about the strength of fellowship 
and the power of prayer. Amen. 


Friday, June 19 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, just, pure, lovely and of good report... . 
think on these things. Philippians 4 : 8. 


Examine your thinking. This takes courage and will power. 
But our thinking must be right or else its results in our lives can 
not be right. Watch out! Your ideals may be bugbears. Are 
you thinking about the good things you want or about the bad 
things you do not want? 


Freedom of thought has come to us at great cost, now we 
must learn how to use that great gift. And our lesson for this 
day is our discovery that constant thought, definitely conceived 
and specifically used, has a neutralizing power over its opposite 
mental states and can erase them. This is the scientific use of 
mind power. A thought of love neutralizes one of hate, and the 
thought of good that of evil. Therefore, “whatsoever things are 
true, honest, pure, lovely, just—think on these things.” 


Meditation: My life is dear to the heart of Being. It is 
of eternal value to the Father. May this sense of my worth 
keep my ambitions high and my purposes true and trustworthy; 
may it give me grace to make my life count for the good. 


Saturday, June 20 


The Eternal God is my refuge and underneath are the 
Everlasting Arms.—Deuteronomy 33 : 27. 


We lack peace because we have torn the universe into pieces 
and set one agency against another. Power can not come out 
of confusion. Power is the child of peace and poise—that union 
must forever give it birth. Let us contemplate strength and 
forget weakness; let us meditate upon peace and poise and forget 
confusion. And the first step toward this goal is the realization 
of the integrity of the Universal Wholeness from which we spring 
and by which and in which we live. From such contemplation 
comes the establishment, not of a self-centered life, but of a life 
centered in the Eternal Self—not egotism but egoism. Say it 
every day—‘‘The Eternal God is my refuge, and underneath are 
the Everlasting Arms.” 


Prayer: Father of mercies, grant us that the light within, 
which is of Thy kindling, may never grow dark. Draw us away 
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from base content. Deliver us from haste and dismay and set 
our daily life before us in the steady light of Eternity. So shall 
our sorrow be soothed, our joy rejoined, our daily tasks made 
plain and our faith established in Thy truth. Amen. 


* * * 


FUNERAL SERVICE FOR DR. CARY - 


An impressive funeral service for the Rev. Henry Monfort 
Cary, D. D., was held Monday afternoon in the Tokyo Union 
Church, with Dr. A. K. Reischauer officiating and delivering the 
commemorative address. 

The late Dr. Cary, head of the Universalist Mission in 
Japan, died late last Thursday night in St. Luke’s International 
Medical Center following a severe case of bronchia] pneumonia. 

As Dr. Cary was extremely prominent in the Tokyo Union 
Church, where he often occupied the pulpit on Sunday after- 
noons, the funeral service was held there yesterday, and planned 
with special reference to his favorite hymns and _ scriptural 
readings. 

The opening organ prelude, played by the Rey. Dr. Fred 
Gealy, included “I know That My Redeemer Liveth,’’ from 
Handel’s Messiah, and Handel’s Largo, both of which Dr. Cary 
loved and often played on records in his own home. 

Scripture readings were given by the Rev. Darley Downs, 
who read the 91st Psalm, and Dr. E. T. Iglehart, who read verses 
from the first chapter of John. The choir anthem was a beautiful 
musical adaptation of Tennyson’s “‘Crossing the Bar,” and for the 
organ postlude Dr. Gealy played the second movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata Pathetique. 

The church was exquisitely decorated with masses of spring 
flowers sent in sympathy from friends and arranged by Mrs. 
Downs and the Rev. Willis Lamott. A large cross formed en- 
tirely of white flowers, sent by the Tokyo Union Church board 
of officers, was placed in front of the altar, and just below was a 
picture of Dr. Cary.—Japan Advertiser. 

Then followed the address of Dr. Reischauer, which ap- 
peared in our issue of May 380. 

* * * 
JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
By Rayam S. Moyer 

Bear this in mind—he wins the noblest fight who slays his 

sins.— Anonymous. 


I have never known the presence of religion to give sadness, 
but I have known its absence to make life a foretaste of perdi- 
tion.—Dr. MacArthur. 


The only man who makes no mistakes is the man who never 
does anything.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Seek truth, love truth, guard truth till death.—John Huss. 


The end and aim of all education is the development of 
character.—F’. W. Parker. 


I love God, who is in fire and in water, who pervades the 
whole world, who is in the annual crops as well as in the perennial 
trees.—Tagore. 

One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 
Wordsworth. 


* * * 


A SCOTCH STORY 


Here is a Scotch story with a Highland flavor, but it is not a 
jab at Scotch thrift. It is a story of an altogether different color. 

Here it is: 

In a Scottish village a boot repairer, who was a strict tee- 
totaler, was passing the local “pub” when the landlord was 
assisting a customer off the premises. 

‘Here, John,” called the publican, “‘ye micht gi’e this chap 
an airm tae his house.” 

“Na, na!’ replied the cobbler. ‘Ye should dae what I dae 
when I’ve feenished a job—put it in the show window.’’— North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GRIEVED AND SHOCKED 


To the Editor of ithe Leader: 

On opening the copy of the Leader of May 30 and reading 
your editorial having the heading, “Use of Money Power in 
Religion,” I was grieved and shocked. I greatly regretted that 
you had seen fit to print it. I feel that upon sober reflection you 
also will regret having done so. 

I have known Henry W. Pinkham these many years. I 
have not always agreed with his views, but whenever I have felt a 
little peeved I have always remembered the remark that an old 
Grand Army man and ex-officer of the Civil War made at the 
time of Mr. Pinkham’s greatest unpopularity during the World 
War. “I don’t agree with that man Pinkham, but I will be 
damned if I don’t admire him. I like to see a man who has 
courage to stand up in his boots for his honest convictions.” 

_ Mr. Pinkham has not been a nuisance. If he has a one- 
track mind, so had Jesus Christ, Martin Luther, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and a thousand others who might be named. 

I do not think that you have any right to refer to his physical 
disabilities as the results of his “conflicts.” 

I do not think that you were present during the war period 
when Unitarians and others hissed him for quoting the Sermon on 
the Mount, and Dr. Richard Boynton, to his lasting credit, 
warned the conference then assembled in Tremont Temple that 
fifty years from that time they might hail Pinkham as one of 
their heroes. His judgment has been vindicated. 

In closing may I remind you that in my opinion it is never 
too late to acknowledge a mistake. I say al! this in a kindly 
spirit. 

George L. Thompson. 

Dighton, Mass. : 


We must have written bunglingly to cause an experienced 
journalist like this correspondent to infer what he does. We 
supposed that we had expressed admiration of the courage of 
the man, and something of the thrill that we felt to see a great 
Unitarian gathering, many of whose members we knew did not 
agree with Mr. Pinkham, unite to honor him. At least that is 
what we meant to do and what we now de. 

As for going into the records of any church to expunge what 
we no longer hold, life is too short. It would be a continuous 
performance. 

The Editor. 


* = 


PUTS OUR HIDE ON THE FENCE TO DRY 
To the Ediior. of the Leader: 

Come, come! Give the pacifist devil his due. Attack his 
position with all your vigor and learning and keenness, show up 
his fallacies without merey, even emphasize his personal short- 
comings, which are many. But don’t misquote him. It isn’t 
fair. 

“He has a one-track mind and it works on the proposition 
that war is collective murder and suicide.” 

Never, in speech or writing, have I said that war is collective 
murder. I call it what it is, viz., collective homicide. Don’t 
you know the difference between murder and homicide? Murder 
is a sin and a crime, by common consent the very worst moral 
transgression there is. But homicide is morally colorless. Homi- 
cide may be accidental, without the least imputation of guilt. 
Homicide may be legally mandatory, as in capital punishment. 
Homicide may be more or less justifiable or excusable when com- 
mitted in personal self-defense. The distinction between murder 
and homicide is clear, broad, unmistakable, vital, and you do 
me grave wrong to ignore it. 

Tomorrow is Memorial Day. Do you think I impute murder 
to the brave men who went forth to battle in obedience to the 
command of their government, went forth with the blessing upon 
them of their religious guides—blind guides, shallow and muddled! 


—went forth firmly convinced that they were servants of right 
eousness, doing the will of God? Never for a single moment have 
I regarded them as murderers. I yield to none in honoring their 
courage, their self-sacrifice, their loyalty to their duty as they 
saw it. 

My habit of designating war by a realistic and precisely ax 
curate term, collective homicide, has been deliberately cult 
vated. The word war has become euphemistie through associa- 
tion with brass bands and buttons, with military parades, with 
flags and banners, with monuments, with gold stars and rolls of 
honor, with eloquent orations and sermons, with cherished tradi- 
tions of heroic forbears. And euphemisms are among the Devil's 
(capital letter) most effective Instruments. Always to substitute 
for the word war the synonymous term collective homicide would 
greatly promote the good cause of peace. Thus a letter to the 
Honorable George H. Dern should be addressed to him as Sec 
retary of Collective Homicide. This would help him to keep in 
mind the real nature of his job. 

Mr. Editor, I admire you and love you. Asa true friend, I 
warn you to beware of that “one-track mind.” Don’t stand on 
the track. It’s dangerous so to do. I have taken a perhaps 
malicious delight in stripping off the intellectual hide of apole- 
gists of collective homicide and hanging the same on the fence 
to dry. It is pretty good sport, but too easy. 

Harking back to the editorial answer to my letter in the 
Leader of May 16, I beg leave to ask that you specify by date two 
or three of the “many times” when you “‘stated the reasons why 
you (we) do not accept the pacifist position.” (My file of the 
Leader goes back to January, 1935.) I have thought myself a 
fairly careful reader of your editorials, but I can not tell what 
those ‘“‘reasons” are. Therefore I asked you, in good faith, to 
explain how you succeeded in “including collective homicide under 
the Christian law of love—by what reasoning, by what appea! to 
history, by what interpretation of the mind and spirit of Christ.” 
And the answer of ‘“The Editor” was that he was sure I did not 
“‘mean to be insulting!’ Oh dear! 

I fear that my head is somewhat swollen by that “most ex- 
traordinary action” of the Unitarian Association, but I hope to 
wear my old straw hat another season notwithstanding. If you 
will administer salutary treatment, I shall be grateful. 

Ceterum censco bellum esse delendum, as Cato did not exactly 
say. In other words: Down with collective homicide! 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Cenire, May 29. 


There is at times “murder” in the collective homicide or in 
the collective killing of human beings called war, but Mr. Pink- 
ham is correct, of course, in his use of English. The unreason, 
stupidity, wickedness, of collective killing can not easily be over- 
emphasized. The work of organizing the world to end war is one 
of the first things to do. On Christians there rests a great re- 
sponsibility in this matter. As the world is organized today, 
homicide sometimes is a terrible necessity. Mr. Pinkham suggests 
this in his reference to personal self-defense. We extend the 
principle to defense of others. 

It is easier to restate our position than to delve into the files. 
By pacifist position we assume our correspondent means saying 
now that one will never take part in future wars. We do not say 
that because we desire to decide on the basis of the facts as they 
may exist at the time. We shall help in a united movement of 
nations to hold back an aggressor nation. We shall help defend 
our country from invasion. At the same time we shall stand 
steadily for the right of conscientious objectors to follow the voice 
of conscience, and we shall go on trying to show the causes of war, 
the necessity of dealing with them, and the duty of setting up 
international machinery to promote peace. And we shall try to 
cherish peace in the highest sense, in the heart, try, and try again, 
though we know that we often fail miserably. 


The Ediior. 
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A SIDELIGHT ON DR. CARY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a portion of a letter from Kyoto, Japan, to my daugh- 
ter. It is from the wife of a Congregational professor in the 
Doshisha University: 

“Of course you have had the word of Dr. Cary’s death, by 
cabled news, and information relayed to your father. But I 
thought you would both be interested in this enclosed notice 
from the Japon Advertiser, about his funeral service. He will be 
tremendously missed in Tokyo, as he was greatly beloved there, 
in the more liberal circles, especially. He was so wonderfully 
genial and lovely. I had not appreciated, until I read this notice, 
that he had once been in the Congregational Church also. 

“He had a bad heart, as you may remember; and he had 
been taking cold severely during the summer, I recall. The first 
summer we were at Nojiri, there was a fire in the middle of the 
night—-cne of the summer residences, and the people who were 
there at the time worked hard for most of the night, passing 
buckets of water from the lake up to the house, which was a 
little way up the steep hill there. Dr. Cary, in the dark, fell 
into the lake, and in that wet state went right on working for 
hours. He caught a frightful cold then, and was suffering from 
it all summer.” 

Vincent EB. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
& % 


WE HAVE OUR SLEEPERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There ought to be a law, or a dictator, or some compelling 
power of some kind, to compel every Universalist to read, and 
reread, the editorial in the March 21st issue of The Christian 
Leader. 

I refer to the one entitled, ‘“‘The Greater Liberalism.” 

Dr. Maurice Baum, head of the Philosophy Department of 
our State University, spoke to our group a few weeks ago on this 
subject. His thoughts on the subject were in harmony with 
those set forth in the editorial referred to. 

The statement that there are more liberal churches in the 
Christian fellowship every year is significant. But shall we stop 
here, and rest on our laurels? Isthe job finished? Have we, asa 
liberal group, fulfilled our mission? 

It is to be expected that a few of the converts of ‘“Schopen- 
hauer the dyspeptic” should feel that all is lost, that we are “‘on 
the way out.”’ The facts are that we have just reached our first 
vantage point. What we need now is to convert our well wishers 
to hard workers We admit that we have in our midst a goodly 
number of hermits who are victims of “religious sleeping sick- 
ness,” but we are not willing to admit defeat. 

Be not discouraged, for we shall reap if we faint not. 

W.W. Warner. 


Kent, Ohio. 


* % 


PROTECTION OF VICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Monitor May 23, is this editorial note: 

“The trial of Charles Luciano and his alleged vice ring may 
be held up indefinitely. The defense has thought of claiming a 
mistrial on the grounds that they were allowed only twenty 
challenges to the entire jury. Finally, if all else should fail, the 
defense plans to attack the very law on which the trial is based, 
carrying this attack to the Supreme Court of the United States 
if necessary. Sooner or later it is hoped that the court will be 
able to concern itself with whether or not the people involved are 
innocent or guilty.” 

That article ought to stir the indignation of every Christian, 
and something should be done to correct abuses. The most of 
us believe that vice rings exist though we have no knowledge, 
much less evidence. But when, as in this case, the daily papers 
assert that houses of vice exist with the knowledge and protection 
of the police in extensive chains or rings and evidence is presented 


as in this case; and when the courts allow technicalities to usurp 
the place of justice to the end that criminals are protected and 
the public left defenseless before the worst and lowest evils of 
human life, then it would seem to be the duty of Christian people 
to awaken consciences that sleep while vice reigns triumphant. 
Could not the religious press take up this issue? Could not the 
superintendents and bishops of the churches unite in presenting 
the aroused sentiment of the people in a mandate to our courts 
and the police demanding that vice which undermines the health, 
the homes and the honor of humanity shall cease to be protected 
by officers who have sworn to enforce the law and the constitution? 
Merrill C. Ward. 
Abington, Mass. 


We sympathize with the reforming zeal of our correspondent, 
but before we start a crusade we want to know the facts. Lawe- 
yers could not take advantage of technicalities if the technicali- 
ties did not exist. Mr. Taft called for reform of law to eliminate 
delay. We agree heartily. But let us attack the law, not the 
court, that has to work under the law. And if the head of a vice 
ring is entitled under the law to go to the Supreme Court, vice 
or no vice, let his right be respected. Wherever and whenever 
the police or any other public officials unite to “‘protect’’ illegal 
practices, the action is a deadly blow at all free government, and 
all good citizens, preachers, editors and everybody else, should 
go for them tooth and nail. 

The Editor. 
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A STUDENT’S TRIBUTE TO DR. FISHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you alllow me to express a student’s appreciation of 
Dr. Lewis B. Fisher, who has so recently passed on? 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham has very capably given us the his- 
torical facts concerning him in your ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers’”’ 
page, but there are facts of the heart which I would like to express 
and of which I know his students everywhere will approve. 
Dr. Fisher was a much beloved teacher. He gave a personal 
touch and a broad application to every subject which he brought 
before us in the class-room. He listened so kindly to our recita- 
tions, and to our “oratorical beginnings,” and so softened his 
criticisms, that he gave us courage. Instead of cringing in his 
presence we felt exhilarated and ready for the work before 
us. 

I feel greatly indebted to him, not only for the help and in- 
spiration which he gave me in our classroom at St. Lawrence, but 
for continued help which he has given me all along life’s way. 
It was his kindly face and glad welcome which greeted me at the 
station when I first arrived at Canton. It was in Dr. Fisher’s 
home that the little frightened girl from the Cumberland Moun- 
tains of Tennessee found her bearings, and was kindly introduced 
and directed to her place among the students. 

The good teacher’s ministrations did not end with my 
graduation from college, but have followed me all through the 
years. He hasshared my joys and sorrows, especially the latter, 
always has he been my good friend and counsellor. When I have 
felt most defeated, and most alone, it has always been Dr. Fisher 
who came, either in person or by letter, with his message of hope 
and good cheer. Never shall I forget his dear words as he stood 
with us in the midst of death: “Life is a school. Here we find our 
lessons. Some easy to learn, others hard to understand, but all 
assuring us promotion to the life that is to be. Wenona has been 
promoted against our will, and without our consent she has 
graduated from the school here, and goes on to her higher studies 
in the Hereafter.” 

Dr. L. B. Fisher, our great, kindly teacher, our warm- 
hearted friend, we bid you farewell and bon voyage: you were 
indeed one of God’s noble men, ‘“Sun-crowned, who lived above 
the fog in public duty and in private thinking.” My tribute of 
love and respect to you. 

Anna Belle Aldridge Van Tassell. 

Oakland, Calif. 
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Getting at the Heart of the Gospel 


The Great Galilean Returns. By 
Henry Kendall Booth. (Scribners. $2.00.) 


Dr. Booth, able minister of the First 
Congregational Church at Long Beach, 
Calif., sub-entitles this book, ‘‘A Survey 
of the Eclipse and Rediscovery of Jesus’ 
Gospel of the Kingdom.” He is one of 
our great preachers and social prophets, 
who received at least a part of his inspira- 
tion from Graham Taylor, and in a beauti- 
ful word of dedication, as one of his ‘‘boys,”’ 
he inscribes the book to that ‘“‘modern 
prophet of the Kingdom.” 
work may be described as an _ historical 
study issuing in a great vision and chal- 
lenge. He is concerned about getting at 
the heart of the Gospel, as Jesus preached 
it in dominant terms of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth and a transformed social 
order. In the first two chapters he sets 
forth the reality of this message of Jesus 
and discusses its plain applications as em- 
phasized by the Master. In the third 
chapter he studies this Gospel against its 
social background in the Mediterranean 
world, and shows how the social note be- 
came partially effective and partially modi- 
fied in the progress of the church, under 
persecution and in a hostile environment. 
Chapters 4 and 5 describe how the King- 
dom Gospel suffered a medieval eclipse, 
followed by its oblivion in modern times. 
In chapter 6, Dr. Booth describes the forces 
that have made for the rediscovery of the 
lost Gospel of the Kingdom, and in the 
final chapter he expounds in inspiring 
words the Gospel Renaissance and the New 
Reformation. 

Here is a book of distinction, clearly 
conceived, and written in simple, direct 
style. Christianity was early known as 
“the Way.” In so far as we have lost 
“the way,” it is books such as this that may 
help us to discover our deviation, and that 
will help us to rediscover “‘the Way” as it 
leads through the complex wilderness of 
our modern life. Possibly our modern life 
is not so complex, after all, for men who 
will recognize the elemental simplicities of 
the Gospel. Dr. Booth seems to make it 
plain that the Gospel of the Kingdom is 
the same for today as Jesus proclaimed it, 
and that, in spite of all changes, the powers 
and forces that oppose it are ultimately 
the same as those that opposed it in Pales- 
tine and in the Roman Empire. 

Wm. E. Gilroy. 


* *k 
Revolution and Religion 

Mexican Martyrdom. By Wilfrid Par- 

sons, S. J. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Father Parsons, editor of the Catholic 
paper, America, recites facts to illustrate 
the nature of the struggle of the last ten 
years in Mexico between the government 


Dr. Booth’s: 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


and the Roman Church. He does not enter 
into argument on the issués involved; he is 
content to describe events, and naturally 
his point of view requires a sympathetic 
treatment of the suffering of the Church. 
The book would be valuable to the social 
historian of the future if incidents described 
were documented, but the facts used are 
derived from personal testimony and from 
the archives of the Papal representative, 
and at present it would not be opportune 
to identify the sources. 

Moreover, Father Parsons is doubtless 
far more concerned to stir the sympathy of 
readers today than to furnish material for 
future historians. 

In 1917 a constitution was adopted 
under which the Roman Church was for- 
bidden to conduct private schools or to 
hold property; it was deprived of legal 
status and its property was taken over by 
the State. No foreign representatives of 
religion were to be allowed into the country, 
and those in were ordered out; seminaries 
for the training of native clergy were out- 
lawed. The several states were to deter- 
mine in the meantime how many priests 
might continue “‘to meet the needs of the 
people.”’ Priests were to hold a license to 
practice, like lawyers or doctors. Not till 
1925, however, were the anti-religious 
provisions enforced. Then Calles made a 
decree-law providing for severe penalties, 
and the struggle began. The Church nat- 
urally resented being subordinated to the 
State. The lengths to which some of the 
subdivisions of Mexico went are illustrated 
by the law passed by the State of Tabasco 
requiring all clergymen to marry. 

The bishops met the orders of Calles by 
calling on all their churches to cease to 
function until the laws should be revised. 
Other measures were taken by the laity. 
Calies, in a conference, offered the alterna- 
tive, ‘Go to Congress or take up arms.” 
Appeal to Congress brought no relief and 
the Catholic laity took to arms. 

Father Parsons calls the armed resistance 
to the State offered by Catholics a “glori- 
ous chapter in Mexican history.” But his 
book is written to perpetuate the memory 
of the priests and people who suffered but 
did not fight, especially after Calles, in 
February, 1927, ordered all priests to re- 
port to Mexico City. The priests refused 
and became outlaws in consequence of 
their defiance. We are told that Calles’ 
excuse, that priests were leading the revo- 
lution, was invalid since only three took up 
arms. (A few others went into the field as 
“chaplains” with the rebellious forces.) 
The author says the names of a hundred 
priests who fell before firing squads are 
known. Calles admitted to the execution 
of fifty. 

Father Parsons brings out the little- 
known fact that Catholics in Mexico or- 


ganized to arouse an interest in social re- 
forms as early as 1908; their organizations 
provided various welfare measures. By 
1918 a definite program was promulgated 
(Diet of Zamora) calling for legislation to 
secure minimum wage scales, social in- 
surance, arbitration of disputes, control 
of speculation, protection of women 
workers and children, ete. He finds the 
terrible struggle between Church and 
State to be motivated fundamentally by 
rivalry in social leadership, complicated by 
the state’s desire to dominate all life by 
the aid of the armed forces. He claims 
that 95 percent of the population are 
Catholics and that the rule of the small 
dictatorial group is maintained against the 
popular preferences. It is at this point 
that the reader feels most in need of an 
objective interpretation coming from 
sources not involved in the struggles. It is 
undoubtedly impossible at present to secure 
this. Dr. Macfarland’s book, “‘Chaos in 
Mexico,’”’ reviewed in these columns last 
year, is the best impartial treatment of 
the problem as yet available. 

From 1926 to 1929 the Church was not 
seriously disturbed, but it had to face 
three possible courses, armed resistance, 
the use of the ballot, and a gradual change 
of the viewpoint of the revolutionary 
party. Toward the last of these goals 
Catholics tried petitions, one popular 
(2,000,000 signatures) and one signed by a 
hundred prominent non-political leaders. 
‘The effort was futile. The hierarchy did 
not favor armed rebellion and the Pope 
enjoined Mexican Catholics to abjure 
force. Ballots meant nothing under the 
new regime. “Catholic Action,’ the in- 
tensive education of all Catholics in re- 
ligious convictions and in the obligations 
of conscience, was tried, and with great 
success. The strength of this movement 
made President Portes Gil more realistic, 
and in 1929 he signed an agreement with 
Archbishop Ruiz and the then Bishop 
Diaz (who has just died as Archbishop of 
Mexico City); the three joined in declara~ 
tions which accepted a modus vivendi. 
The registration of priests, for instance, 
was not to imply that they were ‘i- 
censed”’ by the State. 

But the uncompromising Governor 
Tejeda in Vera Cruz started a campaign of 
violence, and his state limited priests to 
one for every hundred thousand of the 
population. The Mexican Congress next 
fixed a limit of twenty-five priests for the 
million and a half people in the Federal 
District, each of these priests to be ap- 
proved by the government. Other states 
followed; in Vera Cruz none at all were to 
be permitted and in Tabasco all were re- 
quired by law to marry! (The late Arch- 
bishop Diaz, then Bishop of Tabasco, left 

(Continued on page 766) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT WOMEN MEET 


Our meeting in Stamford, May 13, 
opened with a devotional service, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Harold Lumsden, followed 
by the business session, Mrs. Lottie C. 
Hersey presiding. Greetings from the 
W.N. M.A. were given by Mrs. Madelyn 
H. Wood and Mrs. Ethel F. Manning. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey; vice-president, 
Mrs. Deane W. Lumsden; treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary G. Greenwood; secretary, Mrs. 
Bessie H. Hayter; elective officer, Mrs. 
Madelyn H. Wood. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. 
J. H. Collister, whose subject was ‘“How 
Are Missions Related to Peace?’? She 
made a very stirring appeal! for peace, and 
said ‘“‘we are either dishonest or dumb if 
we let the war spirit overcome us again!”’ 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 
* * 
RAILROAD FARES TO THE NORTH- 
FIELD CONFERENCE 


Notice has come to us from Mrs. Lottie 
C. Hersey, that the railroads have in- 
formed her there will be no conference 
rates this year. Usually they have of- 
fered round-trip tickets to East Northfield 
and return for fare and one-third, but the 
new low fares which went into effect on the 
first of June, reduce the regular fare to a 
lower rate than the special conference 
rates of previous years. 

We hope you are planning to go to 
Northfield for theMissionary Conference, 
July 6-14, 1936. It will be a week which 


you will treasure always. 
eS * 


A BULLETIN BOARD FOR ROCKY 
MOUNT 
Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount 
needs a good Bulletin Board. He has 
wanted this for a long while now, and we 
have promised to help him to get it. The 
type he has in mind will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $100, of which $30 has already 
been pledged. Wouldn’t you like to help 
’ Mr. Skeels in acquainting the residents of 
Rocky Mount and visitors with our lib- 
eral church and its activities? Even small 
contributions count, so please feel that 
whatever you can give will help. 
* * 
CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS STILL 
COME IN 
We have today received a Christmas 
Stocking filled with dimes and an envelope 
containing a sum of money from the Mis- 
sion Circle of Hutsonville, Ill. The note 
which accompanied this gift is so interest- 
ing we would like to share it with you. Af- 
ter expressing regret that the amount sent 
was not larger “for the wonderful work be- 
ing done at the Birthplace,” and the hope 
that next year the Circle might send more, 
they tell of a plan they have for raising 


money for the Clara Barton Birthplace 
work next year. Here it is: ‘“We have 
started a little fund for next year by means 
of a new method (for us at least). At 
each meeting of our Circle we take up a 
collection of one cent each. Then all of 
the names of those present are put in a 
hat and one name is drawn out. That per- 
son paysa dime. We have one person ap- 
pointed to take care of this money, and it 
is to go for our Clara Barton Guild. As we 
have twelve meetings during the year even 
25 cents a meeting soon counts up. We 
thought this was a good idea you might 
want to pass on to some other Circle.’’ 
And so we are passing it on to you. 


Already many of the states are asking for 
a quantity of the Christmas Stockings, 
with the idea in mind that they can be dis- 
tributed through their states during the 
summer and many of them filled when the 
Circles open in September. We think this 
an excellent idea. We shall have a quan- 
tity of stockings on hand within a week, 
and more the first of July. 

* * 

A SUCCESSFUL MAY BREAKFAST 

The energetic Clara Barton Guild of 
Hartford, Conn., served a May breakfast 
Memorial Day morning, serving about 
thirty-five and clearing $15. The girls of 
this Guild are nearly all employed in vari- 
ous professions, and so a holiday morning 
was the only time they could serve this 
breakfast. We congratulate them on their 
success and commend their ambition. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


We find that there are several groups in 
our churches that meet during the sum- 
mer, and inasmuch as we do not publish 
our mimeographed program pamphlet 
during the summer months we are offering 
here a few subjects that might be used for 
discussion meetings: ! 

A personal budget of time or money. An 
examination of how intermediates spend 
their time and money, with a resulting sug- 
gestion as to how both should be divided. 

A code of right and wrong. The ex- 
amination of the Ten Commandments, of 
modern codes, etc. A code worked out by 
the young people. 

The best things in school. What do 
they like most and least? An appreciation 
of the privileges they have. 

What are we going to be and do? A 
study of vocational interests and possi- 
bilities, drawing upon the help of bankers, 
lawyers, etc., in the community who 
would help to answer perplexities. 

The movies. An examination of their 
good and bad points. The group might go 
together to typical movies and then discuss 
them. Possible outcomes: an agreement 
as to the kind they should see, a proposal 
to the church or to all of the churches to try 
to rid the town of the objectionable types 
of movies. 

Aradio meeting. Held around the radio, 
samples of various types of programs be- 
ing evaluated. Do we waste too much 
time at the radio? 

Liquor. A study of the serious harm of 
alcohol, of ways in which attempts were 
made to control it, of prohibition, of the 
anti-prohibition propaganda, of personal 
duty. 

Being popular. Who are the truly popu- 
lar young people—what types? Does it 
pay to try to be popular? Suppose we are 
not popular? What is more important 
than popularity? 

Why nations fight. The reasons for wars 


in the past. The terrible effects of war. 
The chance of stopping future wars. The 
opportunity of Christian young people. 

Great scientists. The study of great 
discoveries, of outstanding heroes among 
scientists. See de Kruif’s, ‘“‘Microbe 
Hunters.” Present-day inventions and 
discoveries. Consult the scientific maga- 
zines; some of the boys are doubtless read- 
ing them. 

A home code. What home should be 
like. Some points to be considered in 
making home Hife ideal. 

Statesmen in session. A mock session 
of the World Court, of the League of 
Nations, of Congress, of the Legislature, 
of the City Council—when some sig- 
nificant issue is being considered. Not 
merely a good time, but a serious facing 
of present-day problems. 

A political campaign. Stump speeches, 
based on careful study, presenting the 
issues before the people in a coming elec-- 
tion. 

An election. Set up booths and prepare 
ballots and go through the exact process of 
voting which adults must fellow. This is 
excellent training for citizenship. 

Special days. Much of the society pro- 
gram may be built on projects which cui- 
minate in some special day: Lincoln’s or 
Washington’s birthday, Easter, Mothers’ 
Day, Good Will Sunday, Independence 
Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, 
Fathers’ and Sons’ Week, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, etc. 

Nature study. Many of the plans of the 
Scouts and similar organizations, along 
this line, may be used. Exhibits may be 
developed. This is particularly good for 
spring and summer; a summer project 
carried on by individual young people may 
result in quite an exhibit in the early fall— 
collecting wild flowers, pictures of summer 
views, etc. 

The public library. How to use it, some 
of its treasures, etc. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


INSTITUTE AT TURKEY RUN 


Many workers in our Mid-West churches 
are looking forward to this summer’s In- 
stitute at Turkey Run as an opportunity 
for personal growth and improvement, and 
larger usefulness in the church upon their 
return. The following courses are being 
offered: 

The Life of Jesus, Rev. Laura B. Galer, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Minister Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The Study of Worship, Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, Urbana, Ul. Minister Universal- 
ist Church. 

Church Management, Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, Joliet, Ill. Minister Univer- 
salist Church and President of Univer- 
salist General Convention. 

Nature and Human Nature, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., Boston, Mass. Editor of 
The Christian Leader. 

Recreation, Rev. William Schneider, 
Olmsted, Ohio. 
Church. 

At the request of the Turkey Run 
board, the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is again responsible for one in- 
structor, and this year, as last, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer has been asked to serve in that 
capacity. Mrs. Galer is recognized not 
only within our own denomination but by 
all who know her as an outstanding leader 
in the field of religious education. One of 
last year’s delegates from Ohio wrote in 
the fall of her enthusiasm for Mrs. Galer’s 
course on the Bible, adding, ‘‘A great many 
of us thought this would be a dry subject; 
we didn’t know anything could be so in- 
teresting.” 

Those who are looking toward G.S.S. A. 
recognition in leadership training will be 
glad to know that credit is being offered for 
Mrs. Galer’s and Mr. Gehr’s courses, for 
which daily assignments will be required. 
Audit credit will be given for Dr. van 
Schaick’s course, for which no outside 
preparation will be necessary. 

The dates of the Institute are July 12-19. 
A fine combination of study, play, worship 
and good fellowship awaits every delegate 
who goes this year to Turkey Run. 


* * 


MAY WE ASK A FAVOR OF YOU? 


A service rendered by this Association 
and greatly appreciated by those who have 
taken advantage of it, is the lending of 
scrap-books containing suggestive church 
school material. Each book deals with 
some one subject, and within its covers are 
put clippings and printed literature of 
various kinds. For instance, one headed 
“Parents,” contains copies of letters sent 
from several Universalist superintendents 
to the parents of church school pupils, to- 
gether with accounts of parents’ meetings 
and other plans for acquainting fathers 
and mothers with the program of the 


No. 
Minister Universalist 


‘““The Hope of the World’’ 


I am the Child. 
All the world waits for my coming. 
All the earth watches with interest 
To see what I shall become. 
Civilization hangs in the balance, 
For what I am, the world of tomorrow will 
be. 


I am the Child. 

I have come into your world, about which 
I know nothing. 

Why I came I know not; 

How I came I know not. 

I am curious; I am interested. 


I am the Child. 

You hold in your hand my destiny. 

You determine, largely, whether I shall 
succeed or fail. 

Give me, I pray you, those things that 
make for happiness. 

Train me, I beg you, that I may be a 
blessing to the world. 

Mamie Gene Cole. 


church school. Another, ‘“Teachers,’’ has 
in it letters and bulletins sent from the su- 
perintendent to the teachers. ‘“‘Courses of 
Study” indicates that some of our schools 
realize the value of having a blueprint— 
listing certain areas of experience which 
each age group in the school will explore 
during the year. So on through a list of 
ten or twelve other helpful collections. 
We need fresh material for these books. 
It is to be found in many of our churches, 
where throughout the year letters, notices, 
announcements, etc., have been printed, 
typed or mimeographed and used effect- 
ively. Will you not gather up a collection 
of samples of these things and send it this 
month to the G. S. 8S. A.? It will help us 
in two ways. We shall become better ac- 
quainted with your program, and that will 
benefit us. But, even more important, 
what you have done may be just the idea 


some other superintendent or teacher is 
looking for. And it might be lost to him 
forever unless he chanced upon it looking 
through these books! 

To this we would add a special request 
for weekly or monthly church school news 
sheets, bulletins, etc. In Professor Mac- 
Lean’s course at Ferry Beach next month 
he wishes the class to make a study of this 
activity, and he is eager for asmany samples 
as you who have been publishing them 
will send in. For your cooperation we 
shall be grateful. 

* * 


THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN 


Under this caption, with the sub-title, 
“How Shall Bible Stories Be Made Ac- 
cessible to Youngsters?” there appeared 
in the Publishers’ Weekly a few months 
ago an excellent article. It was written by 
Dr. Adelaide Case, professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia, who will 
be remembered by some of our leaders as 
a speaker at our Washington Convention. 

Reprints of this article are now available 
and may be purchased for five cents a copy 
of the G.S.S. A. A helpful bibliography 
listing picture books, Children’s Bibles, 
Bible Readers, Collections of Bible Stories, 
etc., makes this reprint invaluable for ref- 
erence. Many parents, eager to know what 
is available in this field, would welcome 
such an article. So, too, will many church 
school superintendents and teachers. 


care 


_ FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Marian Downing, superintendent 
of our church school in Norway, Maine, 
was a recent visitor at the G.S.S. A. office. 
While here she performed a real service, 
going through our file of Maine Ferry 
Beachers, noting marriages, changed ad- 
dresses, removals from the state, ete. 
Only those who have anything to do with 
mailing lists and who know how difficult it 
is to keep them up to date, can appreciate 
how much this meant to us. 


Our school at Suffolk, Va., held its com- 
mencement exercises last month. Five 
pupils were graduated from the eighth 
grade—Thelma Copeland, Georgie Jen- 
kins, Leland Morgan, Elsie Reid, Cordell 
White. 


From Halifax, Nova Scotia, came a letter 
recently. The most prominent thing on 
the envelope was not the name and ad- 
dress of the person to whom it was sent, 
nor the return address in the upper left 
corner, but the cancellation of the stamp 
which carried in large type the two words, 
OBSERVE SUNDAY. 

Has your church school sent its annual 
contribution to the G. 8. S. A. and paid its 
per capita? Has your treasurer forwarded 
your friendship offerings? June 80, the 
end of our fiscal year, is fast approaching! 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Readers of The 
Christian Leader fre- 
quently tell us of their 
delight at seeing some- 
thing in the news items, 
in the personals, or in 
our letters, concerning 
some church or some 
person in some church 
known to them. Uni- 
versalists, like other church folk, move 
from state to state. How refreshing it is 
to one who goes from a place in Massa- 
chusetts to a new location in Maine, Ohio, 
or California, to keep thus in touch with 
the former associates and fellow workers 
“back home.”’ Those who have known a 
minister as a friend and beloved pastor 
get large satisfaction in following him in 
his new fields of labor. The Leader be- 
comes a sort of ‘‘round robin” to carry the 
little doings, which make up so great a 
part of life after all, to many who hunger 
for these morsels of friendship and affec- 
tion. Here, for instance, is a woman in 
Dr. Reed’s parish in Watertown, New 
York, who, as a loyal Universalist and an 
equally loyal alumna of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, finds pleasure through the years 
in following, in our journal, the fortunes 
and achievements of many with whom her 
life was thrown in earlier, student days. 

This idea has moved us to tell in one or 
two of our letters some facts and incidents 
connected with the ministerial group in 
Massachusetts. We have particularly in 
mind those ministers who are not so promi- 
nently active in the churches as they once 
were, and who, for that inevitable reason, 
do not ‘‘get into print’”’ as was the case in 
former days. 

The number of ministers in the fellow- 
ship of the Massachusetts Convention at 
the present time, counting in the licen- 
tiates, is 126. The number for the entire 
country, as reported, is 524. We are 
not a very big company all together, and yet 
the little commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has within its borders nearly one-fourth of 
the whole clerical force of the denomina- 
tion. When it is realized that we have in 
the state ninety churches functioning 
fairly well under pastoral care, it will be 
seen at once that there is a considerable 
proportion of the group of ministers that 
is either employed in other than pastoral 
services, or is drawn from the marching 
ranks by the overreaching years. Upon 
the faculty at Tufts College are six of our 
number, McCollester, Skinner, Auer, 
Brotherston, Cole, and Ratcliff. At the 
Headquarters, at 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, are Etz, Emmons, and Coons. With 
these three are three who hold lay licenses, 
Miss Andrews and Miss Yates of the 
General Sunday School Association, and 
Mr. Gardner of the Young People’s Chris- 


tian Union. Thirty-nine have dual feliow- 
ship. In five of these cases the dual 
fellowship is with the Congregationalists, 
and in thirty-four cases the dual fellowship 
is with the Unitarians. 

Universalist friends in Maine, as well as 
those in Massachusetts, will recall the 
vigorous thinking and speaking of Rev. 
Wenonah S. Abbott, now living at 129 
Bridge Street, Salem. Mrs. Abbott for 
quite a number of years has made Beverly 
her home, but, needing the care of a nurse 
almost constantly, she has gone to the 
home of a nurse at the Salem address where 
she wiil receive the required care. Years 
ago, while doing welfare work in Cuba 
among mothers and children in the Weyler 
camps, Mrs. Abbott contracted infantile 
paralysis. This so weakened the spine 
that for months at a time she has been in 
bed unable to move. Even under such 
conditions, Mrs. Abbott has been an ar- 
dent student and writer. Her dream has 
been to put into literary form her large 
knowledge of the rites and the symbolism 
of the ancient Near East cults. 

Dr. and Mrs. James F. Albion, known 
and beloved in Fitchburg, Malden, Proy- 
incetown, and Framingham, in Massa- 
chusetts, and in Portland, Maine, have 
their home now at 26 Nelson Street in 
Framingham. Dr. Albion, upon com- 
pleting his work last year in the church in 
Framingham, became, with Mrs. Albion, a 
loyal member of the Framingham parish. 
Increasing lameness in the case of Mrs. 
Albion and the brain fatigue of Dr. Albion 
testify to years of abundant self-giving in 
the service of the church. 

Out in Northfield live the Conners, hus- 
band and wife, both ministers. Rev. C.C. 
Conner and Rev. Mary A. Conner had 
their last joint pastorate in a Universalist 
church in North Adams. After the years 
in North Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Conner re- 
moved to Northfield, where Mr. Conner 
was asked to take up the services in the 
local Unitarian church. Early in 1932 
this pastorate was resigned, but at the 
earnest request of the people the work was 
continued to the summer recess. Then, 
upon his retirement, Mr. Conner turned to 
literary work. He is editing the notes 
which are the accumulation of fifty studi- 
ous years. He began a wonderful filing 
system in 1886. This special work is ‘A 
Topical Multimanual.” Mr. Conner had 
not gone far in this great task when the 
head of a commercial school in the Middle 
West suggested to him a revision of his 
textbook on shorthand writing. This 
work was laid aside temporarily awaiting a 
better season for publication, and Mr. 
Conner has turned again to his Topical 
Manual. The third volume is completed 
in this work, and the fourth is begun. 
When completed, the whole work will be 


offered for publication. A by-product, al- 
ready given to the public, is “Life Studies,”’ 
twenty-five chapters, supplementary to the 
Manual. Mr. Conner, as will be seen, is a 
prodigious worker. Recently he has 
averaged over a hundred books a year in 
his reading. Last year the record was 
151 books. Such a toiler should see the 
results of his labor not only happily com- 
pleted but in service in the hands of 
thousands of other workers who follow in 
his way. 

Rev. Orin A. Stone, graduate of St. 
Lawrence not many years ago, is a young 
man who has not been able to do very 
much in the active work of the ministry 
owing to some terrific physical handicaps 
which were undeservedly thrust upon 
him. Heaping a serious automobile ac- 
cident upon his already afflicted body, it 
would seem that Orin Stone has had 
enough to completely unnerve one. But 
not so with that indomitable spirit and 
his cheery courage. He lives at 14 Center 
Street, Watertown. Every morning he is 
engaged on volunteer student work in the 
Psychological Department of the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, testing and tutor- 
ing. In the afternoon he goes to the offices 
of his doctor for treatments of what he 
ealls his ‘‘oid friends,” the fractures and 
the arthritis. Hach evening he ‘‘boon- 
doggles” for the government. With the 
use of two canes, Mr. Stone gets over miles 
of territory, keeps his appointments, and 
makes life a rich investment for himself 
and for many others. 

When Rev. Francis W. Sprague was ap- 
proached for a word in regard to himself, 
he was enjoying the seventy-ninth anni- 
versary of his birthday at his long-time 
home at 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica Plain. 
Continued arthritis keeps him ‘‘at home” 
to friends and visitors every hour of the 
day and evening, Sundays included, and 
he is delighted with their calls. Like 
young Orin Stone, the faithful aid of two 
canes enabies him to get about the house. 
He even looks forward cheerily to his con- 
tinued locomotion with a crutch or two or 
a wheel-chair. He finds rea! joy not only 
in looking back but forward as he thinks of 
his grandson, Sidney Coggan, now in his 
second year in the Harvard Law School. 
Two granddaughters are in private schools 
in Boston and New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sprague ceelbrated their fifty-fifth wedding 
anniversary on the 29th of last October. 

Since closing his pastorate in Orleans, 
Rey. Thomas Cross has been living quietly 
at 480 Hicks Street in Fall River. Mr. 
Cross is well remembered for his earlier 
work, too, in Oakland, Maine. He plans 
to work back gradually into something like 
his former public life. 

Rey. W. F. Dusseault of Orient Heights, 
East Boston, finds that rheumatism cramps 
and disables his fingers so that it is difficult 
for him to write, but even with the mis- 
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fortune of considerable pain he has two 
forms of wise employment. He has the 
companionship of great minds as ex- 
pressed in favorite books. Hours spent in 
such associations keep the mind alert. 
His love of nature has been a source of 
strength, courage, patience and rare 
pleasure. Cultivating beautiful roses and 
certain rare plants has kept him in the 
open air and given the finest type of exer- 
cise. The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has awarded Mr. Dusseault many 
first prizes and medals. He grows hybrid 
rhododendrons and hybrid azaleas. This 
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requires much time and patient thought. 
During the past three seasons his seedlings 
have flowered. These seedlings passed 
successfully through the sub-zero cold of 
1933 and 1934. Another of his experiments 
which has been of. special interest is with 
amaryllis for the window garden. Mr. Dus- 
seault expects some day, when he finds 
the time, to publish the results of his 
horticultural achievements. 

There is another group of these fine 
elder laborers in Massachusetts about 
whom something will be said later. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


National Memorial Church 


In spite of a heavy 
thunder shower, the 
annual parish meet- 
ing of the National 
Memorial Church on 
May 138 was well at- 
tended. The moder- 
ator, Elwood J. Way, 
presided at the business session which fol- 
lowed a fellowship dinner. Under the 
present plan of operation the fiscal year 
and the time at which the annually elected 
officials take office begin Oct. 1, thus coin- 
ciding with the fiscal year of the General 
Convention. The annual report of the 
treasurer will be given at the semi-annual 
meeting in the fall, covering the full fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30, at which time the 
annual budget will be adopted after con- 
ference with the Trustees of the General 
Convention. The chairman cf the Finance 
Committee, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, made a 
general statement of the present financial 
situation. Except for unexpectedly heavy 
expenditures for fuel during an abnormally 
cold winter, almost unprecedented in the 
history of Washington, and an extraordi- 
nary expense for repairs on the electrical 
apparatus of the organ, normal income and 
expenditure for the current year are run- 
ning pretty close to budget estimates. The 
quota to the General Convention has been 
paid in full. Obligations inherited from 
previous years as well as the extraordinary 
expenses of the current year have re- 
quired drawing on the church’s reserve 
fund. 

Miss Bonner, as pastor’s assistant, re- 
ported that the average attendance of the 
church schoo! had increased ten percent 
over last year. In other ways the work of 
religious education had increased its scope. 
The most recent development has been 
the Adult Forum, which meets Sunday 
mornings before the church service, under 
the leadership of Clarence I. Hendrickson, 
with Louis Bessemer as sasistant, for the 
discussion of social problems with which 
religion is today concerned. Experts from 
educational institutions in Washington and 
various government bureaus have spoken 
at these meetings. The Sunday Evening 
Group of young people has continued to 
meet for fellowship supper and informal 


discussion, a sort of weekly ‘‘at home” at 
which young people are welcome. 

The church office, increasingly indis- 
pensable to the efficient administration of 
increasing activities, turned out 22,078 
pieces of matter, including the mimeo- 
graphed weekly calendar, specia! orders of 
service, programs, monthly financial state- 
ments for the board of management, cir- 
cular parish letters, notices, tickets, typed 
correspondence, etc. In spite of this in- 
crease of work, Miss Bonner was able to 
make 104 parish calls and to do more work 
as director of religious education and of 
young people’s activities, thanks to the 
regular assistance of Miss Hortense 
Keables and the occasional assistance of 
other volunteers. 

The reports of auxiliary societies showed 
a busy and fruitful year. The Ladies’ Aid 
Association reported over $1,100 expended 
for various forms of church maintenance, 
including over $300 for renovations pre- 
paratory to the session of the General 
Convention last October. The Mission 
Circle, the W. E. D. O. Circle of business 
and professional women, the Optimist 
Club, the Y. P. C. U., the Universalist 
Players, all had functioned devotedly. 

The Visitors’ Register shows 600 signers 
during the year. This is over 200 more 
than last year, accounted for largely by 
the many visitors during the General Con- 
vention sessions last October. Apart from 
that increase, however, the register is evi- 
dence of the continuing interest of many 
people, especially of Universalists from all 
over the country, in the National Memorial 
Church. Of course, not all visitors register, 
especially those at the Sunday services or 
those who come in for a few moments of 
quiet rest. 

Cornelius Ferris and Miss Doris Upper- 
cue were elected members of the board of 
management for four-year terms to suc- 
ceed W. L. Perham and Mrs. Wm. H. 
McGlauflin, whose terms expired by limi- 
tation. Mrs. Gilbert E. Saunders was 
elected for a two-year term to fill a va- 
caney. 

Officers re-elected were Elwood J. Way, 
moderator; Milton R. Vollmer, secretary; 
Miss Hortense Keables, treasurer; Miss 
Eleanor Bonner, registrar. Elwood J. ' 


Way, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon and Dr. 
Roger F. Etz were elected as the special 
trustees required by the statutes of the 
District of Columbia. As official repre- 
sentatives of the General Convention pro- 
vided by the by-laws Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Dr. Fred C. Leining, and 
Dr. Clinton L. Seott were elected. 

Dr. Perkins’ report as pastor included in 
its general survey of the year’s work the 
following: 

“The most prominent event of the year 
was, of course, the session of the General 
Convention and izs auxiliary bodies in 
Washington last fall, and one of the out- 
standing features of that gathering was. 


‘the quickened interest in the National 


Memorial Church. It became a living 
reality to hundreds of Universalists, most 
of whom saw it and attended its services 
for the first time. Through them it be- 
came a reality to the people in the churches 
to which they returned. The daily re- 
ligious services in the church, of one sort 
or another, created an atmosphere that was. 
felt in the business sessions of a busy 
week. The church as a whole realized as. 
never before the type of religious adminis- 
tration carried on here and had quickened 
a sense of proprietorship in their ‘other 
home church.’ 

“A notable feature of the year has been 
the large number of strangers in our morn- 
ing congregations. Happily not all of 
them have remained strangers. Not a few 
of them have found their way into our 
regular fellowship. They are gradually, 
not filling the places of those whom we 
have lost by removals and death, but 
making places of their own. But what we 
are more and more being made to realize 
is that we are ministering to a shifting 
congregation, a considerable portion of 
which we may not expect to become per- 
manently identified with our various forms 
of organized life. The situation is not 
unlike that which confronts a church in a 
college community. That creates difficult 
problems of administration, but it also 
creates a peculiar opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. Let us be more keenly con- 
scious of the opportunity than of the dif- 
ficulty—the opportunity to touch and, I 
hope, influence more lives than we could in 
a stabler personnel. After all, the primary 
question is not what they can do for the 
church, but what the church can do for 
them. Of course the church needs sup- 
port, and we have a right to ask for that 
support from the people to whom it min- 
isters. But the opportunity to minister is 
what we should esteem most highly. That 
makes the church worthy of support. Iam 
more and more convinced that our oppor- 
tunity is to minister to an increasing num- 
ber of shifting people who find something 
in our type of service, in our type of pulpit 
message, in our combination of reverent 
worship and intellectual freedom, that 
feeds and strengthens their lives.” 


June 18, 1986 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vt., 
will be the summer preacher at Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., in Stevens Memorial 
Chapel (Unitarian). 

Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., delivered the address to the grad- 
uating class of the Bridgeport Hospital 
School of Nursing at commencement. 


_ Mrs. C. Guy Robbins, wife of Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins, minister of the Universalist 
church in Lawrence, Mass., died Thursday, 
June 4. Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New 
Haven, Conn., and Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
superintendent of churches in Massa- 
chusetts, officiated at the funeral in the 
church at Lawrence on Saturday, June 6. 


During the week of June 14 Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, of the General Sunday School 
Association, will have as her guests Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Whitworth Hird of London, 
England, in whose home she was enter- 
tained for ten days last summer. Mr. 
Hird, past president of the London Rotary 
Club, is coming to America to attend the 
International Rotary meetings at Atlantic 
City, beginning June 22. They will reach 
Boston on the Cythia June 14, and will 
sail from New York on the Queen Mary 
July J. 


Miss Irene Hill of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
with Mrs. Harold Stanley and Miss Janet 
Merrick of Mattapan, formerly of Halifax, 
visited Headquarters on June 1. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is bereaved by the death of his 
mother, Mrs. Henry S. Lupton, who died 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., recently, at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts has 
been elected president of the General 
Theologica! Library, 53 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, succeeding Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz went to St. Lawrence 
University from the Pennsylvania State 
Convention, to help celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Theological School. 


It is now Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, Dr. 
Seth Rogers Brooks, and Dr. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt, the three clergymen hay- 
ing been given the degree of D. D. at the 
commencement of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity June 8. 

Rev. Lucy Milton Giles of Westminster, 
Mass., is in the Palmer Memorial Hospital, 
Brookline, Mass., for treatment. 

Dr. Owen Whitman Eames of Spring- 
field, Mass., who received the degree of 
S. T. D. at the commencement exercises 
of the Pacific School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, Calif., in May, was given a 
D. D. by the American International 
College of Springfield on June 9. 

Dr. Eleanor Bisbee, assistant professor 
of philosophy in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has resigned from that position to 
become professor of philosophy at Istan- 
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and Interests 


bul Woman’s College and Robert College 
for Men at Istanbul, Turkey. Professor 
Bisbee, who is the daughter of Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee, for many years editor of 
the Leader, has been a member of the 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of 
the University of Cincinnati since 1929, 
and has just received the degree of Ph. D. 
there. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati will 
speak over radio station WLW on Sunday, 
June 21, at 9a. m., Eastern Standard Time. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rey. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. A reception was tendered 
Miss Alice M. Harrison, director-elect of 
religious education, by the Church School 
Association, June 3. Miss Harrison, who 
has served the Eliot Church, Roxbury, in 
like capacity the past six years, begins her 
duties Aug. 1. The custom inaugurated 
last year of a Sunday afternoon parish out- 
ing will be continued June 21, when mem- 
bers of the parish and their friends will be 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Pinkham at their West Boxford home. 
Summer union services with the Unitarian 
and Central Congregational churches will 
be held in the latter church during July 
and August. Universalist preachers are 
Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Ct., 
and Dr. Rose. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.— Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. This church is concluding a very 
successful year. The services of worship 
have been well attended. The church 
schoo! has been under the efficient guid- 
ance of Arthur B. Whitney and a com- 
petent and conscientious corps of officers 
and teachers. All classes of Junior rank 
and above have held their services of wor- 
ship in the church each Sunday. Mr. 
Hoyt has acted as the pastor of this junior 
church. The increased interest of the 
pupils in the affairs and the ceremonies of 
their church is already apparent. The 
young people’s department, while smailer 
than usual, has been interesting. For the 
past several years this group has been com- 
posed of young high school folks, most of 
whom were not of our fellowship. Now a 
union of our own young people is being 
built up. The Ladies’ Circle has been 
more active than in previous years. Mrs. 
August Wilson as president has set a pace 
which the members have been glad to 
follow. Their outstanding event was a 
“Country Store’ fair which netted more 
than $300. One distinctive feature of this 
church is the ‘‘Sugar Supper’’ which is 
served by the men just at the time when 
maple syrup is at its best. This supper is 
one of the ancient landmarks of the Uni- 
versalist society, and is always well pat- 
ronized. The annual financial canvass is 
just ending, and returns have been most 
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encouraging, and reflect the strenuous 
efforts of the workers. It has been a real 
achievement to keep a church running 
throughout these times of financial stress 
without curtailing salaries and expenses, 
and for such a record, the trustees deserve 
the highest commendation. Church financ- 
ing appears to be one of Mr. Hoyt’s in- 
terests, and in such endeavors he closely 
cooperates with the trustees. Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates recently spent an evening in 
consultation with the staff of the church 
school. Her visits are always welcomed 
in this part of Vermont. Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson ‘of the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Mass., exchanged pulpits with 
Mr. Hoyt on Sunday, May 17. The con- 
vention of Universalist and Unitarian So- 
cieties of Vermont and the Province of 
Quebec will meet in this church during the 
first week of October. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Owen Whitman Eames is minister 
of the Church of the Unity (Unitarian- 
Universalist), Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister of the 
Universalist church in Riverside, Calif. 

Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson is minister of 
the First Church in Dorchester (Unitarian), 
Mass. 

James G. McDonald is on the editorial 
staff of the New York Times. He was until 
recently the League of Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees coming from Ger- 
many. 

Rev. Carl Storm is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Edmonton, 
Canada. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 


At the 102d annual meeting, May 26, 
ex-Mayor Coolidge of Medford gave a 
valuable address, which is to be printed 
in extenso in the Medford Historical Register. 
Dr. R. K. Marvin reported for the nomi- 
nating committee, and on their recom- 
mendation the officers were unanimously 
re-elected. L. D. Seaver reported funds 
of the Universalist Historical Society safely 
invested and the budget balanced. 

* * 


OPEN-AIR SERVICE CAMP BENSON 


The tenth open-air service at Camp 
Benson will be held Sunday, June 28, at 
11 o’clock D. S. T. Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning of Hartford, Conn., former Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Churches of 
Maine, will be the preacher. Camp Ben- 
son is situated one mile north of Newport, 
Maine, on the Dexter Road. A place easy 
to reach and a splendid place for an open- 
air service. The Universalist churches of 
Guilford, Sangerville, Dover-Foxcroft, Dex- 
ter, Exeter, Pittsfield and surrounding 
territory unite in this service. Every 
Universalist in Maine or visiting Maine is 
cordially invited to attend this service. 
Every one who wishes can bring a 
basket lunch. Cold drinks, ice cream and 
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hot coffee are available. Many enjoy the 
bathing in the lake after the service is 
over. In case the weather is not suitable 
for an open air service, a large pavilion is 


available. Rain or shine, the service will 
be held. 
* * 
AS THE TOWN REGARDS A FAITH- 
FUL PASTOR 


(Continued from page 738) 
tails, perforce, could not be revealed. 
No individual in the community has 
probably been more concerned for the wel- 
fare of those who have been downtrodden 
by the era of hard times. He took interest 
in every poverty-stricken family, whose 
condition was brought to his attention. 
This interest was by no means confined 
to families within his parish. As far as 
religious affiliation is concerned, he has 
probably helped representatives of every 
denomination. He personally gave of 
money, food and clothing, when he saw 
that there was need; he gave of comfort 
and good cheer, liberally and sincerely. 
When no resources were at hand, he knew 
that he could go to some friend and ask for 
a small contribution, in order that some 
family might have something to eat or per- 
haps a gallon of fuel oil or a few sticks of 
wood to “get them by” a cold spell. -And 
such requests were never refused; because 
the friends whom this man established were 
not only made eager to heip by his example, 
but they grew to regard Edwin Noble with 
so much affection and admiration that 
they sought the chance to assist him in re- 
lieving suffering—for his own sake, as well 
as for the sake of his beneficiaries. Ames- 
bury needs men like him, as does every 
community. When one is lost, the com- 
munity can only strengthen its resolve to 
encourage and assist its beneficent citi- 
zens, whose concern exceeds their own ken 
and who exhibit that quality of sympathy 
which starts with a capital ‘‘S.””. Our own 
postecript will be this: Good luck, Mr. 
Noble! Amesbury, which can ill afford 
to lose you, will miss you. May you be 
given the strength and encouragement to 
“carry on” in your new field, as you have 
carried on in Amesbury.— Newburyport 


News. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 765) 
the state at that time.) By last year four- 
teen states outlawed all priests and sacra- 
ments, the territory including six million 
people; and for the ten million in the rest 
of Mexico 334 were permitted to function. 
In 1934, under the direction of Calles, 
virtual dictator, every instrument of edu- 
cation was seized so that the State might 
‘take possession of the minds of the chil- 
dren, the consciences of the young” (Cal- 
les’ words). Despite emphatic protests, a 
socialistic curriculum, exalting the class 
struggle and a materialistic philosophy of 
history and society, was imposed. All 
private schools were interdicted and se- 


cret ‘‘home schools’? were sought out and 
taken as justification for the seizure of the 
homes in which they had met. Finally, 
in 1985, all church property was national- 
ized under conditions which encouraged 
informers to seek application of the ruling 
that property would. be considered “‘re- 
ligious” if religious acts of any kind had 
taken place within it during a six months 
period. 

In January of this year the Mexican 
bishops declared that no Catholic could 
adhere to socialism, or teach it, or be sub- 
jected to an education based upon it, 
meaning by socialism ‘‘that philosophical, 
economic, or social system’’ which refuses 
all recognition of God, the Church, and 
private property, and which foments the 
class struggle. 

There the deadlock rests, or is it a final 
defeat for the Roman Church? Time alone 
will tell. As well ask whether the anti- 
Nazi Protestant pastors in Germany will 
win or lose in their struggle against the 
Totalitarian State. 

There is undoubtedly another side to the 
story, and we cannot expect Father Par- 
sons to state it; perhaps he cannot even see 
it. Can a closely-knit organization like 
the Roman Church, owning allegiance to 
the Pope, expect or hope to survive in 
countries which awake to the significance 
of its control of conscience through doc- 
trines, ceremonies, and a hierarchical di- 
rection which are avowedly and aggres- 
sively anti-modernistic and paternalistic? 
Evidently not. But it will be very hard 
for Rome, even harder for devoted servants 
of the Church, to accept such a fate as 
the Mexican Catholics now face. Inci- 
dental injustice there is sure to be in any 
great social upheaval, and the cost to Rome 
will be in proportion to the strength of the 
hold it has had upon a people. 
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A GIFT TO THE FELLOWSHIP 


There are a few copies left of “John 
Murray---the Corner Stone’”’ offered free 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 
This biography is written for young people 
by Irene C. Rees, with an introduction by 
Frank Oliver Hall. Bound in cloth, and 
illustrated. Send requests to 16 Beacon 
Street, and enclose ten cents per copy for 
postage and packing. Teachers may se- 
cure extra copies for their classes. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R.I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 13810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m. and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 


day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts a8 @ community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum ler- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. everv 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13380 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
*~ FELLOWSHIP 


The Massachusetts Committee of Fellowship will 
meet at 16 Beacon St., Boston, Tuesday, June 23, at 
1.30 p. m., for the purpose of examining Thomas A. 
Sinclair as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
ability for the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

This will be the last meeting of the season. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
x Ox 
1936 STATE CONVENTION DATES 


June 21-25—Ohio, Attica. 
July 30-Aug. 2—Georgia, Winder. 
weer 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
May 26, 1936: 

Noted acceptance by Illinois of Massachusetts 
transfer of Rev. Lon Ray Call (transferred May 6, 
1935). 

Noted acceptance by California of Massachusetts 
transfer of Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D. 

Renewed license of Henry H. Schooley to preach 
(for one year), as of Feb. 25, 1936. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Lyman Achenbach from 
New York. 

Last meeting of the Massachusetts Committee of 
Fellowship before the summer recess will be held on 
Tuesday, June 16, at 1.30 p. m., at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston (fourth floor), 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
a 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 

The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug, 
21 and 22, 1986. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F, Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

ce 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Offfcial Call 


The 48th Annuai Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
wiil be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J., 
from July 4 to July 12, inclusive, for the transaction 
of all business that may legally come before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
* 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
om 
OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention will be held in 
Attica, June 21 to June 25. The opening meeting 
will be a worship service on Sunday night. Monday 
will be given over entirely to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Tuesday to the Young People’s 
Christian Union, Wednesday to the W. U. M. A. 
and Thursday to the business of the Convention, 

LaVerne Wright, Secretary. 


, 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


= The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
2 Women desire to cal} atten to this izati 
Subscribe fae n e to call ai tion organization, 


which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie 
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and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
52 issues for $2.50 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

On May 25 the ordination of Ralph P. Boyd was 
authorized, and it will take place in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Akron, Ohio, June 18. 


women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within e:sy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended ‘who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
-_ Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 


The Standard Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x12 1-2 inches. Price, 40 
cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 
pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 
From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 


especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


No. 1401. Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmire 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 

No. 8. Size 5x 7inches. Large print, pictures and helps, leatherette overlapping 
binding. $1.00. 

No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 

No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, ma] s, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 

No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


Concordance, helps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LJ.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mase.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 

And here, my fellows, is as ample a 
final paragraph as you're likely to meet 
in a letter—ever. 

“Wishing you these Blessings, that as 
I AM, so might you be, this leaves ME 
Well, Healthy, Joyful, Peaceful, Lively, 
Loving, Successful, Prosperous and Happy 


in Spirit, Body and Mind, and in every 


organ, muscle, sinew, vein and bone and 


even in every atom, fibre and cell of MY — 


bodily Form. 
Respectfully & Sincere, I am 
Rev. M. J. Divine. 
—From High Hat in Judge. 
* * 


“IT want to see your beauty editor,” 
said the caller at the sanctum of a popular 
magazine. 

“Are you following her advice? ”’ 

ae learns 

“Got confidence in it?” 

“T have.” 

“Then you don’t want to see her.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


* * 


The district engineer and his wife were 


entertaining at dinner. Suddenly a 
child’s voice was heard from the floor above. 
“Mother.” 


“What is it, Archie?”’ she asked. 

“There’s only clean towels in the bath- 
room. Shall I start one?’’— Highway 
Magazine. 

* ok 

Foreman: ‘“‘And what are you two fel- 
lows doing?”’ 

Boondoggler: ‘‘We’re carrying these 
boards over to that lumber pile.” 

Foreman: “‘But where are the boards?” 

Boondoggler: ‘‘For gosh sakes,. Sam, 
we’ve forget the boards.’”’— Pathfinder. 

a * 

Speaking of grammatical errors, or to 
satisfy the purists, errors in grammar, 
Lord Merley once said: ‘‘Neither you nor 
I am entirely ourselves.” 

His solecism was picked up by Punch, 
which inquired: ‘‘Then who else am we?” 
—Troy Times-Record. 

* * 

Murphy’s work consists in getting the 
government out of the red and in placing 
the government square behind a new and 
all-embarrassing social and economic pol- 
icy.—Washington (D. C.) paper. 

* * 

After battering through a wall to obtain 
access to the church vault, burglars failed 
to obtain anything for their trouble. The 
Sunday collections had been left in the 
vault.—Buffalo (N. Y.) paper. 

* Bo 


“And if I refuse you, Cecil, will you 
commit suicide?” 

“Well, that has been my usual custom.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

* a 

“Are you a college man?”’ 

‘‘No; a horse stepped on my hat,’”’— 
The Beehive. 
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